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Kies . COLLEGE, London. — DEPART- 
T of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE,— 
Fe cor't aN of LECTURES will be resumed on TUESDAY, 
the Ist October. 
DIVINITY... The Rev. the Principal.and Geer. (he Cheniain. 
MATHEMATICS . * Professor the Rev. T. G, Hall, M.A.; 
Tutor. the Rev. T. A. Coc 


A. 
cla Agsics. pretest | the iter. R. W. Browne, M.A. ; pice 
ENGI “SH Y ITERATURE.. Professor the Rev. F. 


QcHoot, FAMILY, and CLERICAL 
30, Sono-squaRg.—Mr. HINTON, late of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Author of ‘Stenography for Schools,’ 
ae ig fespectfully states that he forwards the views of Principals 
Schools, Vossities, Clergymen, Tutors, and Assistants, in any 
they also in the transfer of Scholas- 
tic and Clerical al Property. —Mre. Hinton, who has resided man 
ears on the superior English an 
oreign Tah with, food Fe ~-?crree Letters, the only 
expense to Principals, must be free 











GENTLEMAN is ¢ is desirous of ENGAGING 

a TUTOR for his two sons, 9 and 10 years of age. A 
Checgymnen of the Church of England would be preferr He 
would be required to give his pupils a sound English and classi- 
cal education, and to prepare them for the University of Ox- 
ford. As a liberal salary will be given and a comfortable home 
provided, the advertiser will not attend to any applications but 
such as can bear the strictest inquiry.—Communications ad- 
dressed B. H. W., to be sent (post-paid) to Mr. Lowe, stationer, 
Abchurch-lane, City. 





The Classes for Private Instruction in the Hebrew, Oriental, 
o— modern Foreign Languages, under the direction of 
fessors M’Caul, Forbes, Brasseur, Bernays, esate, and De 
Filalobos, will also be re-opened at the same tim 
Chambers are provided for Matriculsted Students desirous of 
yesiding in the College; and some of the Professors and Gen- 
Somen connected with the College receive Students into their 
Further information may be obtained upon application at the 
Secretary's Office. i 
August, 1844. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


TZ ING’ COLLEGE, London.— GENERAL 
INSTRUCTION in the APPLIED SCIENCES.—The 
c eee, this Department {the Co of _— ay to provide 








a practical ed ose who are afterwards 
to be aged i in the hesiness res patestive life) will OPEN 
on TUES ESDAY, the Ist of OC OB ext, 


is Department provides a “2 nadditi tion to the general 
course) a complete system of Flementary Instruction in Engi- 
neering and Architecture. 
Deteiee — may be obtained of the Secretary. 
July JELF, D.D., Principal. 


> NALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. — THE LA- 
BORATORY fr WORKING PUPILS, in KING'S COL- 
LEGE. will be RE-OPENED after the Vacation, on TUESDAY, 
the Ist of October, 1844. 
Gentlemen are ye in the arts of ORGANIC and INOR- 
GANIC ANALYSIS, and are directed in the conduct of Chemi- 
Operations pre according to their selection of a ects, 
under tne superintendence of Professor DANIELL and Dr. 





The Laboratory is open tom Ten to Four o'clock, and the 
ell of admission may be learnt upon application to the La- 
tor 


EQLOGICAL MINERALOGY.—Mr. J. 
i NANT, F.G.S., will COMMENCE a COURSE of 
LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with a view to facilitate the 
study of GEOLOGY and of the application of Mineral ,aub- 
stances in the ARTS. The Lectures will be illustrated by an 
ccleaner, Gallection of Spec pees. and will rin on 
NESDAY ORNING, thes 9h of October, at Nine o'clock. 
y will eee on each succeeding W ednesday. Fuar- 
ther particulars may be aes | a tthe Secretary's Office. 





ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Mid- 

dlesex. — Principal, the Rev. J. A. EMERTON, M.A., 

Curate of Hanwell.—Parents and Guardians desizons of” select- 

ing a school in a healthy 

advantages of a collegiate course with sound L lidous instruc- 

tion, moral and physical training, and parental care, ma opteia 
b: or written agenesis to the 

cipal. or letter, pre-paid, to the Rev. T. ‘T. Walmsley, D. D. 

Recto * anwelt Py De M Mac aeide. Esq. D.C.L. Freesat of 

Magdalene Hall, diford; or to J. A. Paris. Esq. M.D. ver- 

street, Piccadilly, President of the Royal College of Physicians. 
_ The Michaelmas Term begins Thursday, October 3. 


n DUCATION FRABCAISS. —Families 
desirous of meeting with seperia Establishment in 
Paris ic* the EDUCA AON of YOUN L ADIES. will find such 
in the Ins.:*ution de MADAME BASCANO, 70. Rue de Chaillét, 
Champs Elysee. Having heen honoured with the patronage an nd 
confidence of Enghsu families of the highest respectability, it, is 
the object of Madame B. to merit its continuance by especial 
care and suitable arrangements for young ladies committed to 
her charse from England or J he number is limited 
to 30. Terms moderate. The house large and commodious, 
with excellent Frowace. Situation the most healthy and beau- 
tiful in Paris. eousse of education sound C. useful, with 
the requisite att ment liberal, 
and every a core on the part of Madame ' to the health, 
morals, and manners of her pupils. An English Lady, many 
years resident in the house, attends to religious instruction in 
the Protestant faith, and accompanies those pupils tothe Eng- 
lish church. This lady, who is now in London, can give ony 
nfarenation required, and as she returns to Paris about the 10t 
of October, would take charge ou any young ladies. A detailed 
Prospectus may be ake chante r Egle ley, Bookseller, 69, New 
Bond-street, ‘who will Led ial any inquiries, and give 
further particulars and most respectable references, if necessary. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL. —Supericr | Education 
upon inclusive terms.—Parents re desirous that 

aor sons should receive = eccompiisbed EDUCATION at a 
very invited to read the 
prospectus of aschool of catablished repntation, admirably situate 
on the western Ee of the mnoneppene. The course of studies pur- 


sued nches of a liberal education, 
 e role prepares the pupils either for the universities, the learn- 


























King’s College, London, W. JELP, D.D., Pri 1 
Sept. 28, 1844. 


P or ante hy e nch h language i is 





ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Albermarle-street, Sept. 26, 1844. 
HE Exteaded and Practical Course of CHEMI- 
LECTURES and DEMONSTRATIONS for MEDI- 
CAL Be GENERAL STUDENTS. delivered i in the Laboratory 
of this Institution, by PROFESSOR BRANDE, will 4 
on TUESDAY, the 8th of October, at Nin ia the Mornin, a, se 
Lectures will be continued on Tuesdays, Thursdays, an Satur: 
wr, at the same hour during the Session, which terminates in 
A Prospectus and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Royal Institution. JOSEPH FINCHER, Assistant Secretary. 


a real SCHOOL OF 
MED TH will commence pie next 
COURSE of Lect TiRBS, on MIDWIFER Y and the DISEASES 
of WOMEN and CHILDREN, on THURSDAY, Guisber 3, at 
‘@.o'clock in the Morning. 
My particulars apply to the Secretary, at the Hospital; or to 








arrangements are upon the most liberal scale, an 
morals, health, and gentlemanly ez Copertment of the pupils, 
are scrupulously regarded. The honse nt mansion, 
and for its conveniences, arrangements, and adaptation hoagie 
lastic purposes, stands unrivalled in the vicinity of Londo: 

terms are unusually moderate, and include not only all the ordi 
nray —_y but also the masters’ charges for drawing. dancing, 
drilling, &c. A prospectus will forwarded upon application, 
by letter only, to A.M., 13, Piccadilly. 


DUCATION at LUBEC, in GERMANY.— 
The very superior nature of the Education imparted to 

Youth at the higher Schools and Colleges of Germany. and more 
particularly, the at proficiency in Modern Languages, His- 
tory, Geography, Mathematics, and other practical branches of 
instruction, to attained by Pupils destined for the Army or 
Navy, or for Commercial pursuits, has long convinced reflecting 
parents and guardians of the advantages to be conferred on the 
Lid under their charge, by sendin; them over to Germany, 

ucation at one of those Institutions. 


spoken. ———d te direction of a resident Parisian; 
= aad 








North, 18, King-street, Portman-sqnare. 


LDERSGATE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence OCTOBER 1, 
at half-past 2, with an INTRODUCTORY LECTURE by Mr, 
Alfred Smee. “On the Relation of Man to the er x oe World.” 
FRYSIOLOGY and ANATOMY..S. J. Goodfellow, M.D.. 

ondon, and C; ~#... Hotthonse, F.R.C. £ 
prac TIC AL ANAT snag in Santen E Holthouse: F. R.C.S.G., and 
ance 


Edw J.C 
MEDICINE. e J.B. Aldis, M.D., Cantab., and Kleiu Grant, 
SURGERY..Alfred Smee, 





F.G.s 
Mare MA fe eet Draie. Bee, a 
Cc aid MISTRY..George H. akines Bea. Ps Sane 


BOTANY Wit CINK S.C B: 
8 bee, Sewell, M.D., London. 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY..W. H. Brown, M.D. F.L.S 

e practice of the Lecturers at the several Public Institu- 
tions to which they are attached, is open free to the Students ; 
and some of the Lecturers receive Pupils at their own houses. 
General fee for the Lectures required by the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, and Apothecaries’ Hall, 36 guineas, exclu- 
sive of Practical Chemistry. 


OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION.— 

EXHIBITION of MODERN PAINTINGS, mae ay- 
INGS. &c.—The EXHI re will FINALLY CLOSE 

Saturday, y~ ¥ 19. Open d 





laily, from 10 o'clock till 5; ode 


mission Is.; and in the evening (except Thursd ing, 
September 26, when it will be closed), from 7 o'clock till 9 ae 
mission 6. GEO. WAREING ORMEROD, Hon. Sec. 





Roramata ANCHESTER INSTITUTION.— 
“At! of ponenn PAINTINGS. ENGRAV- 
INGS, & ‘0 ARTISTS.—Artists are respectfully informed, 
that nee EXHIBUFION will FINALLY CLOSE on Saturday, 
October 19; as soon after which as possible, all unsold produc- 
tions will he returned to their respective owners,and the works 
assed of be remitted for with the least possible delay. Should 
any unnecessary delay take place, Artists are requested to ap- 
Py ¥ to the Honorary rere ae or to Mr. Joseph Green, 14, 
narles-street. Middlesex Hospital, London.—The arrange 
ments for the Exhibition of 1845 will be advertised shortly. 
GEO, WAREING ORMEROD, Hon. Sec, 





ei 

“The College or High School at Lubec, denominated “ The 
Cotharineans, bas for centuries enjoyed high h repute as one of 
the first of these Collegiate Schools; a Commercial Institution 


in ak oe city, for the | communication of practical commer- 





cial a to Pupils of a more advanced 
age, = attained to almost equal ‘celebrity. and an English Gen- 
tleman resident there, who been aster at the Catha- 
rineum nearly Twenty Years, has an Establishment for the re- 
ception of a limited number of Pupils, destined to attend either 
of those Institutions, under whose care parents and guardians 
rest assured, that the Youth they may intrust to his charge 
will meet with not only all the superintendence requisite to 
their obtaining a perfect knowledge of the German and French 
Languages, and to insure due progress in their other studies, but 
also all those comforts of home and social intercourse, and that 
attention to the religious and moral opinions of English parents, 
Ss want of which so often deters persons from sending youth 
abro 
For a » Prospectus and further particulars, terms, &c., apply 
to W. L. Newman, Esq., Insurance Office, York. 





DUCATION. -—Hor wrt House, Stamrorp 

Mip skx.—At this Establishment YOUNG 

G ENTLEMEN are EDUCATEL ) p. ry founded on the prin- 
‘Rae so successfully practised by PESTALOZZI and DE FEL- 

ERG. The most assiduous Pont om is bestowed on the 

culture of the feelings, the developement of the mental faculties, 

and the general improvement of the health and physical capa- 

bilities. Knowledge is presented in its simplest form, and every 

exertion is made to render its acquirement a source of pleasure 

and a means of further progress in virtue and intelligence. 


The course of instruction includes the English, French, Ger- 
man, Latin, and Greek languages; t he Mathematics, Experi- 
mental Philosophy and Chemistry; the Elements of Natural 
and Civil History, Geography, and Astronomy ; Writing, Draw- 
ing, Singing, Gymnastics, &c. 

To facilitate the acquirement of knowledge, and furnish 
means of general improvement, a'select library is provided, and 
an extensive collection of philosophical and chemical apparatus, 
=e _— miuerals, shells, &c. ; alaboratory, bath, work- 

Te 
Terms, including every 
per Quarter. 





from Six to Eight Guineas 





A Pr a t + mis 
Holborn ; 3 orat the pcpiaine’ t Messrs, Jones's wer 





EWS’ and GENERAL LITERARY and 
SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 52, LeaDENHALL-STRERT. 
~—In fulfilment of the objects sought to be attained by_ sls In- 
stitution—viz. the Cultivation of Literary an ientific Pur- 
suits, the Committee are anxious to obtain Donations of Books 
and Manuscripts towards the establishment of a Library. and 
oe Models, ous illustrative of Natural History. Curiosities, 
c. &c. towards the formation of a Museum, which will be 
thankfully received and duly acknowle ged. Donations of 
Books or other property to the value of 15/., will entitle the 
Donor to all the privileges of a Life Subscriber t to the a? 

tion. MORRIS 8S. OPPENHEIM, Hon. Se: 

17, South-street, Cn tn agg 


HILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS.— 

HORNE, THORNTHWAITE and WOOD beg to inform 

their Friends and the Public that they have succeeded to the 

Business of E. PALMER, in which they have been the principal 

Assistants and <— ~Ltb since its first establishment, and 

which business will in futare be carried on by them at 123, 
Houpepe-ctvect. three doors from Giltspur-street. 

rers, &c. supplied on the most liberal terms. 


2 J AMES TAYLOR, Bookseller and Auc- 
morn RAR ee announces that he has 
the wy LIB late the property of a Gentleman de- 
ceased. Catalogues are preparing, with the prices affixed to 
each article. and will be sent post free to gentlemen forwarding 
their address. 
zi, King’ 's-road, Brighto’ 
* Libraries Catalogued, Arranged, Valued, Purchased, or 
sold by Auction. 


TO THE NOBILITY,GENTRY, ANDCLERGY OF ENGLAND. 
STAINED GLASS. 
ROYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. _ | 

’ | ‘HE Subscribers, whose Specimens of Painted 

Glass and Designs for the Wintous of the New Houses of 
Parliament have received the special copesoanen of the Royal 
Commission, (they being the first named in Report of the 
Committee, are tofurnish DESIGNS adapted toevery 
Style of Ecclesiastic or te Architecture, and to execute 
work to any extent within the shortest abe reree 

BALLA y ALL 
15, Hanover-street, S painburgh. 


oO BOOK- BUY ERS. — Just published, A 
CATALOGUE of CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
selected from the Stock of J. BELLCHAMBERS, be 
had GRaTis on oppiice! ation, or sent free to al all partwotthe iting 
dom, 10, Kine William-street. West Strand. . 
TO FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
HURTON’S LIBRARY, 26, HOLLES- 
STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, offers the following 
eA why scale euhepeiotion than similar establishments. 
2. The nan extensiv ve om supply of NEW PUBLICATIONS in 


3. Catalo and Box pro ‘ovided Eat is. 
4a A its supply of New FRENCH and GERMAN Publica- 


5. The ‘exchange of COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS’ supplies within 
24 bours of their receipt. 

6A decamas of 10 per cent. from the CATALOGUE of DUPLI- 
CATES, already in many instances marked at less than 
one-third the published prices. 




















TERMS :— 
The Year .... 3 3 0 « 44 0 o 55 0 oF " * 0 
Fealt- Veet 2-00 he ° a 44 : + 3 3 0 or 0 
an THOT weceee 1 11 116 0 or Sis 6 


GRATIS and Post FR EE.— Hints to Secretaries of Reading 
Societies, and Catalogue of Library Duplicates. 








Sales bp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 


By Mr. HENRY SOUTHGATE, = bs Fleome, 28, Fleet-street, 
on TUESDAY, October 1. following dav, at 
MISCELLANEOUS. “COLLECTION of 

BOOKS, including the LIBRARY of THOMAS BUR- 

RIDGE. Esq., containing valuable Works in Divinity, Rataral 

and General History. Voyages and Travels, Poetry, Classics, 

Mechanics, Arts, an Sciences, Belles Lettres. Topography, Dic- 

tionaries. and various Branches of Literature in all Languages ; 

among which are Liber Hibernia, 2 vols.—Stukeley's Stonehenge 
and Abury —Savage’s Hints on Decorative Printing, 2. Dem 

Brand's History of Newcastle, 2 vols.—Dodsley’s Annual Regis- 

ter, 1753 to 1807—Medico-Chirurgical Review, 1820 to 1844—Edin- 

burgh Gazetteer, 6 vols.—Tillotson's Works, 12 vols.—Byron's 

Works, 6 vols, calf extra—Scott's Life of Napoleon, 9 vols.— 

Dodsley’s Old Plays, 12 &c.; together with a variety of 

Modern Engravings, &c. & 


VALUABLE MINERALS, FOSSILS, SHELLS, PRINTS, 
EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, AND. MISCELLANIES, 
Messrs. J. C. and 8. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION. at 
their Great Room, a. King-ctrest, Covent-garden, on THURS- 

DAY. October 3, at 1 


SMALL but VALUABLE COLLECTION 
of mtnenats, including several fine specimens of 
Fuclase from South America, an immense block of Labrador, 
and many other scarce substances, a few Fossils and shells, in- 
cluding an Orange Cowrie, set of BOYDELL’S SHAKSPEAREB, 
2 vols. fine proofs, several hundred loose Prints yy aitee: 
Egyptian Antiquitios, Coins, Bloctve-Wesnetio ‘Telegraph, Elec- 
trical Machine, Musical Box, three Fowling Pieces, Pistols, 
Small Cannons, Inlaid Battle-axe, Mahogany Case, and various 
won. th day bo 4 natin 
view the day prior and morning of sale, and Ca 
had at the Room . apne 
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Series of the NAUTICAL ALMANACK, 
from 1819 to 1842, (excepting the years 1824 and 27), TU 
5 DISPOSED OF. Apply to Mrs. Northen, 50, Lowgate, 





OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS 
d_ Commission MERCHANTS, BOST: ON, UNITED 
STA TES, voffer their services to the London Trade for the Sale 
at Auction or Private Sale of Books, Paintings, Atate’ Mate- 
rials, Articles of Taste or Virti, Fancy Goods, 
ency for any description of Manufactured Goods ‘solicited. 
Consignments of Old or New Books for Sales at Auction 
solicite: 
e most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 
fen So to Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covent- 

















On WE OT price One Shilling. the First Number of the 


EW EDINBURGH REVIEW ; a Critical 
pala and Magazine. 
London: Hayward Adams, 48, Paternoster-row; and J. 


Menzies. Edinburgh. 


Tuesday next, &vo. price 6s. with Plates. 
uYs HOSPIT AL REPORTS for Ocronr 
rice 13s. cloth lettered, wad 
THE Vor. UME COMPLETE for 1844, 
S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street, opposite St. Dunstan’ s Church, 





OOD’S MAGAZINE and COMIC 
MISCELLANY 

Contents: —Our Family: a Domestic ‘Novel. By the Editor. 
Chap. XII. Our Godfather. Chap. XIII. Our other Godfather 
and our Godmother, Chap. XIV. The Ciysiet antes - September 
in Paris—O) Fleming’ .. Journey iss Lawrance — 
Three Gaelic Melodies. By D ihe Pye s Dagper— Tem. 
Fin and Calm—Rambles at ies “By Peregrine—The Monk's 





garde 
HAMBERSS EDINBURGH JOURNAL,’ 
No. New Series, contains an article entitled * Perse- 
cution of ‘New Ideas,’ which Messrs. am bers deliberately 
print as an extract “from a private pamphlet.’ That article, 
almost word for word, is taken from ickson’s ‘ Fallacies of 
the Facu _- In a Subsequent number (35), appears another 
article headed * What to do in Cases of Accident—lloodletting.’ 
Every ,Stpament in this article against the operation in such 
— is borrowed, without acknowledgement, from the same 
ork, Messrs. Chambers, to whom the ‘ Fallacies of the Fa- 
culty? was submitted two years ago, with a view to the publica- 
tion of a Peoples’ Edition, cannot possibly be ignorant of Dr. 
Dickson's claim to the discovery of the Periodicity of all Vital 
Phenomena. That great truth is the main feature of his book, 
and it forms the basis of the Chronothermal System of Medi- 
cine, of which he is the founder. Messrs. Chambers, neverthe- 
less, in their last Saturday's Journal (No. 38), publish an article 
on this very ‘Periodicity of Vital Phenomena,’ wherein they 
not only take care to exclude all mention of Dr. Dickson, but 
absolutely go out of their way to repeat an attempt of certain 
medical journals to give the merit of his discovery to an ob- 
scure unyeicinn © of the name of Laycock, who impudently pla- 
iarized that plagiarism was exposed—the facts and 
ates by which the discovery was substantiated,—may be seen 
at length in the Appendix to the * Fallacies of the Faculty,’ 
and also in the Medical Times, the editors of which emphatic ally 
declare that ‘* Dr. Dickson long preceded Dr. Laycock.” 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXLVIII., will be Published on THURSDAY, 


October 3rd, Con 
I. The Conquest mo the Conqueror. 
Il. Forster on Arabia 
III. Passages in the Life of a Radical. 
IV. Hoface Walpole 
V. On the Treatment of Lunatics. 








VI. Painting in Frese 
VII. Stanley's Life of, Dr. Arnold. 
VIII. James, First Earl of Malmesbury. 


ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


[THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 
Will be published on tie Sach instant, price 6s. 
I, Ireland from 1645 to 1 
Il. peary Steffens’ o Autobiography. 
Ill. lague of Milan. 
IV. The ere States of America. 
mf The Pun 
~ VI. English =... on Germany. 
VII. French Aggressions in the Pacific. 
Il. Theory and Practice of Education. 
X. Military Power of Russie. 
X. Sacrifice of British Anghonadors t in Central Asia. 
Short Reviews of Books, Foreign Correspondence, 

iscellaneous Intelligence, &c. &c. 
& Hall, 186, Strand. 


be tm ‘The Viol of our Lady. By the Mountaineer—Incidents 


s ona Trip to Calais. By F Ward—The 


Streets of Paris. 
H. Renshaw, 354, Strand. 
On the 30th of September, in demy 8vo. price 8d. 
WITH A PORTRAIT OF BISHOP HOOPER. 
HE BRITISH CHURCHMAN, No. 10. 
A Magazine conducted on the principles of the Church of 
England, as exhibited in her Articles and laid down by her 
Reformers. 
London Smith, Elder & Co. 65, coe. 
his day is published, price 2s. 6¢ 
HE CHRISTIAN TEACHER, No. 26, NEw 
Serigs, OCTOBER woes. 








I. Mnitarianism : its Pessomt Duties and Prospects. 
II. Logic, Reason. and Revelat 
Il. Education: The ¢ A alien Paulet and his System. 


V. The Inspiration of Scriptur 

V. Translations of the New Testament. 

71. The Claims of Labour 

I. Essays on the Pursuit of Truth and on the Progress of 
I. 


< 


vi 
nowle 
VII The? Mutua ‘Dependence of Men in a Social State. 
1X. Joseph Barker's Tract 
X. Sermons on the Dissenters’ Chapels Act. 
London : John Chapman, 121, Newgate-street. 


HE HORTICULTURAL MAGAZINE.— 
.._ Just published, price One Shilling, the INTRODUCTORY 
NUMBER of this New Periodical.—Orders received by all 
Booksellers. 
Contents:—Science of Gardening—Advantage of a Garden— 
Annals of Floriculture— Manure and its Application —New 
Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables—Landscape Gatdening—Plant- 
ng—Impr: oving Estates—Grafting— Acclimatizing — Irrigation— 
Wonderful Vegetable Productions— The Varions Classes of 
Plants—Hybridizing Plants and Vegetables—Designs for Con- 
servatories—Gardening for Manufacturing Towns—Construction 
for Fountains—Substitutes for Glass—Lawns and Shrubberies— 
a fastens and Orchards—Geology—Soils—Horticultural 
otes, &c 
T. Houlston, Publisher, 154, Strand, London. 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 

OCTOBER, Price 1s. contains—Our Hearth and Home- 
stead; by John Mills: Chap. I— —— and Byron. .—The Car- 
penter and the Capuchin; ens the Swedish; by W. Howitt.— 
Quaker Mission to the Mauritius and South Africa.—The Sport 
of Aristoppanes ; Chap. IIIl.—Oswald Herbst’s Letters from 
England : No. A Teacher's Journal.—C: ‘ampaign in Ireland: 
hy the wits of a Colonel.—Life of Lord Eldon.—Poetry; the 
Picnic of Buccleuch, &c. —Literary Register; Capt. Canyng- 
hame’s Service i ee China; Diaz’s Conquest of Mexico: Breen's 
St. Lucia; &c., &c.—Politics of the Month; the last of the 
Monster Trial: in and Morocco 

. Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London. 














On the Ist of October, in demy 8vo. price 6s. 


HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, and 
HOME, FOREIGN, and COLONIAL JOURNAL, 


eing the st f the 

FOREIGN AND. COLONIAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Contents:—1. The Theses of Erastus touching Excommunica- 
ion, and the Scottish Church Establishment—2. Werner as In- 

del, Romanist, and Poet—3. Revelations of Russia; or, the 
Emperor Nicholas and his Empire in 1844—4. Present State of 
Morocco—5. German, English, and American Essays—6. ‘The 
Miscellaneous Works of Oliver 'Goldsmith—7, State of Portugal 

. New Zealand—C: pitical Sketches, Correspondence, Literary 
Notices, and List of Boo 

London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for Ocroser, 
. Price 2s. 6d., contains: 
1. An Election to the Long Parliament. 
2. The State Murder: a Tale. 
3. Some Account of a Poet's Friend. 
Yorke, Esq. 
. Bull and N By As 
» Cipasics of the able. -_ — ‘Beer, Cider, Perry, 
on’ ueurs, and W 
On Batters Musical and of the Italian Opera. 
Rattler. 
. Greece under the Romans, 
i = and Road-side Sketches. By Titmarsh. No. 
en 


t 
Apology for Art-Unions. 
. Courses of English Reading. 
. The General Policy of the Cabinet. 
. The Loris are the Liberators. 
G. weer. 215, Regent-street, London. 


e 20th of September, price 2s. 6d 
HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for Ocroner. 


eters : 








In a Letter to Oliver 





By Morgan 


BSSo ey 





1. Clerical Pretensi 
2. Miss Halsted's Richard the Thir 
3. Giesler’s Text-Book of Eee reanitical History. 
4. Burke's Correspondence. 
5. Kerns’ 's Moral Gove rnment of God. 
6. Sir R. Adair’s Mission to Vienna. 
7. Life and Times of Savonarola. 
8. Fisk and Herschel on Palestine. 
9. Review of the Session of 1844, &c. &c. 
T. Ward & Co, 27, Paternoster-row. 


"HHE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for OCTOBER, price 2s. 6d., contains 

English and American Translations of * Schiller. Merivale, 
Eyton, Mangan, Impey, Dwight.—Ceylon.—The Coiffeur of 

ares: a evelstiogary Sketch.—Sketches from the Antique. 
Third Series. . James Gray.—Unanswered Angaments 
and Unnoticed P' enomena of the Repeal Agitation.—The N 
villes of Garretstown; a Tale of 1760. Chapter XIII. A Visit 
to the Four Courts in 1757, Chapter XIV. Politics at a Banquet. 
Chapter XV. The Captain at Sea.—Hymn to Jove, from the 
Greek of C leanthes, By Mrs. James Gray.—Our Portrait Gal- 
ery. No. XXXVI. The Right Hon, Francis Blackburne. 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland, with a Portrait.— Major Lynch's 
Journal of a Residence among the Ghilzies in 1839-40, Part 

Dublin: bn = Curry, jun. & Co. ; W.S, Orr & Co, London; 
and all Booksellers. 








FONETIK PRINTIV, 


In ti komen Alfebet. 


HE PHONOTYPIC and PHONOGRA- 
PHIC JOURNAL for OCTOBER, (Demy 8vo. 56 pages, 
rice 6d.) will contain: — 
A Key to Phonotyphy, or Printing by Sound. 

2. Professor Wheatstone on Speaking Machines,—‘ The Homes 

of England,’—Printed in Phonotypes. 
3. Phonderapnic Intelligence—Report of the late Edinburgh 
Phescsrapbic Soirée—Speech of James Simpson, Esq. 


dvocate, &c. 
4. The ‘Alphabet of Nature (Fifth sheet). 
PHONOGRAPHY. 
5. The Alphabet of the Cherokee Indians. 
6. Dr. Darwin's Speaking Machine. 
7. Gems of Wisdom. , 
8. Poetry. 





PERIODICALS FOR OCTOBER, 


I. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
CCCXLVIII. | Price 2s, 

Contents.—I. The Life ofa Dinlomatist. —IT. Poemsand Ballads 
ofGoethe. No. 2.—II1. The Great Drought.—IV. Atender Con- 
science.—V. Thierry’s History of the Gauls.—VI. The Witch- 
finder. Conelusion.—V My Last Courtship; or, Life in 
Louisiana.—VIII. Greece aoder the Romans. 


HE BOOK of the "PARM. By HENRY 
STEPHENS. 


Parts XX. and XXI. concluding the Work. 
Price 8s 


. Contents.—Sowing Autumn Wheat—Rotation of Crops—Fertiliz- 
ing the Soil by means of manures—E xperiments—Destroying 
Vermin—Looking at a Farm; its Rent: its Lease; its Stocking; 
Capital required for it—Improving Waste Land—Farm Book- 
keeping—Cottages of Farm Servants—Preservation of_Imple- 
ments—Index—Classified List of Ilustrations—with 61 Engrav- 
ings on Wood. 


Ill. 

YHE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of AGRI- 
CULTURE. andthe TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND 
end. AGRIC a ILTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. New Series. 
VI. With Coloured voted ane Sections illustrating the 

eB. of Dumfriesshire, Price 
Willlam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. Sold 

by all Booksellers. 


soe PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
OCTOBER 1, Edited by JACOB BELL 

Contents : — Observations on Sir James Graham's proposed 
Medical Bill—Articles on Cinchona bark—Argemone Mexicana 
—Acetie Acid—Plating Steel—Impurities of Commercial Iodine 
—Tests for Lime in Magnesia—The sale of Poisons—Adultera- 
tion of Wax—Guano—Blue Pill and Mercurial Ointment—De- 
composition of Benzoate of Ammonia by heat—So! ubility_of 
Sulphate of Lime in Water—Monesia— Memoirs of Mr. Charles 
James Payne and Dr. Dalton. &c. &c. Price ls. 

Published by John Churchill, Prine es-street, Eaicoster-equere; : 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin & Co., Dublin 








cr 
MEDICAL LITERATURE._Dr, FORBES 
REVIEW, for OCTOBER, will contain Review: 

Critical Notices of nearly Forty important Works, Briti he, 
Foreign, besides an elaborate Report on Poisons and Poi and 
by Mr. Taylor. Among the British Works reviewed oe 
Reports of the Sanitory Commission—The Public H wae ee 
Great Britain—Little on Stiff-joint—Miss Martinean’s iene of 
Sick-room—Sir Charles Bell on the Anatomy of Express? 
Painting. Among the Foreign Works reviewed are. = a 
on the Cure of Tapeworm—Boeck on Norwegian | Le weach 
py the ~Foril F —~ 4 of Skulls—Claessen on Tiere 
of the Pancreas—Foville on the natom 

on aaa Price ited Brain—Lagol 
London: John » Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 





Price Sixpence, Stamped for Post Sevenrsecs, 
THE LANCET y 
of — last, September 21, ¢ontains :— 
LECTURES on the OF Ee TIONS of SURGERY a 
DISEASES and ey IDENTS r 
ROS 4 LIS mn x = Bea. CLeettre Ville) OPERATIONS by 
cerations of the Face. oli me tangere. Ulceratioy 
the Angles of the Mouth. Di ms at 
sure. Ranula. ‘Tamours. iseases of the Tongue. Fis. 
On the Use of Tincture of Iodine. 
On Congenital Luxation of the Head of the Femur u 
Dorsum Iii, by John Murray Carnochan, M.D., New 
Coens a Compound Body made by Plants, by J. Aldridge, M 
Remarks on the London and Bute Hospital 
Bevly of } Pe riol WwW eleees King te zg Dr. Tyler Sm ni a Sem, 
ysiol of the Spinal Cor it 
Action, by J. @ Brereton, Esq ii reference to Reflex 
Operation or a Tumour of the. Neck, at Jervis-street Hospital, 
in. 
The Lancet 
Medical Agitation in the Count 
pe dong F ‘ellows of pe College of § Surgeon é 
in the Advantages of frequent xaminations 
of a Medical Caries. uring the Course 
Mr Pitork’s Cae of Dislocation of the Head with 
r. Pittock’s Case of Dis’ ered ion 0 e Head wit! 
the Nec ' of the anno od oe Tense ef 
The Roval Free Hospital and Dr, Costello 
MEETINGS OF THE MEDIC AL PROFE: SSION :— 
Berkshire j Leeds; Stourbridge ; Liverpool ; Tunbridge ; 
eford; Birmingham; Kidderminster ; Ipswich 
Medical Protection Assembly. 
Birmingham General Hospital. 
Apothecaries’ 
Correspondents. 
ondon : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho; and to be 
d of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


a Css" medium &vo. cloth, price 9s. 
ESENIUS’S HEBREW GRAMMAR, 
Translated from the Eleventh German Edition, b 
T. J. CONANT. With a Course of Exercises, and a Hebrew 
Chrestomathy, by the Translator. 

“Dr. M*‘ Cant presents his compliments to Messrs. Ward & 
Co., ait thanks them for a copy of their beautiful and correct 
edition of Gesenius’s Grammar. He hopes that the excellence 
of the work, proved by the number of editions called for both 
in Europe and America, will insure them an ample remunera- 
tion for the heavy expenses necessarily incurred in producing 
this beautiful specimen of typography.’’—King’s College, London, 
May 27, 1843. 

T. Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 






on the 
‘Z> 








I. 
A Third Edition of " 
Hi E PERILS of the NATION: 
n Address to the Clergy, the Legislature, and the Higher 
and Middte Classes. In crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 
II. 
Second Edition of 


REMEDIES een some of the EVILS which con- 
stitute * The PERILS of the NATION,’ 


In crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 

“There is another topic which I think must force itself on 
your attention before long—I mean, the condition of the people of 
England.”’—Speech of Lord John Russell, Aug. 9. 

“When you shall be called upon to resume your Parliamen- 
tary functions * hag may place entire reliance on the cordial ce- 
operation of Her Majesty in your endeavours to improve the 
social condition of her people.”’—Her Majesty's Speech, Sept. 5, ist, 

Seeley, jurnside & Seeley, ‘leet-street. 


WORKS OF SCIENCE, a HISTORY, &c. 


LEMENTS of GEOLOGY ; or, the Ancient 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, conside! 
Illustrative of Geology. ‘By ( SHAL RLES LYELL, F.G.S. Second 
Edition. With 400 Woodcuts, ie, 2 vols. 12mo, 188. 


PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or, the Modern 
Changes of the Earth oad. its Inhabitants, considered as Illus- 
trative of Geol By CHARLES LYELL, F.G.S. Sixth edi- 
tion. With 250 Woodeuts: ke &e. AS l2mo. 2is. 

Ill. 





GLEANINGS in NATURAL HISTORY. 
EDWARD JESSE. Fifth edition. With Woodcuts. Feap. 
VO. 6s. 


Iv. 
JOURNAL of a NATURALIST. Fourth 


edition. With Woodcuts, ~~ 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


RUSSIA in EUROPE and the URAL 


MOUNTAINS, Geologically Illustrated. : I. MURCHI- 

oy President of the Gootegicsl 1 Societe By EL . DE VER- 
IL, and COUNT A. ING. With Map, 
Tables, *Woodcuts, Sections, Be. Ato. Nearly ready- 


ILLUSTRATIONS “of the GEOLOGY of 
YORKSHIRE, By anya PHIL AAs. tig I. The YORK- 
SHIRE COAST. _ Plat d Map. s. 6d. Part a 
The MOU NTAINS Liston pistRicT.. Map an 
Plates. 4to. 2/. 12s. 








Vile 
SOMERVILLE on the CONNEXION of - 


IYSICAL SCIENCES. Sixth edition. Feap. 8vo, 10s. 
oer John Murray, Albemarle-street. - 
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N° 8837] 
— —— 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING. 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR ; an Introduction to the Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and —_" ‘of the English Language. 75th 
rice 1s. 6d. boun 
ooatter’ s Gradations in Reading and Spelling, upon 
d nal plan, by which Dissylla hes are 
m ontiee y veasy a8 Mee bles. With numerous entertain- 
fenders instructive Reading Lessons in Prose and Verse. 27th 


, price Is ou 
oepuiter’s Gradual Primer. 


jsth edition. price 6d, . 

Simpkin = Co., Whittaker & Co.; Longman & Co., 
Heovteon & Cor, Darton & Clark. London ; i. Mozely & Son, 
Derby ; m & Oliver & ‘Royd. Edinburgh. 

AMUSEMENT BLENDED WITHTINSTRUCTION. 
UTTER’Si TANGIBLE 

ARITHMETIC and GEOMETRY 
for CHILDREN: an easy and effectual 
method of teaching / on, Multiplica- 
tion, Subtrac . D n, the Analysis 
and Composition of Mausbens, and Frac- 
Tions; also the Formation of Squares, 
Triangles, Cubes, Prisms, Pyramids, &c., 
and an endless variety of Buildings; with 

numerous illustrative Cuts: admirably 
adapteu vor Preparatory Schools and Families. 2nd edition, 
revised and improved. Price ls.; or with a box of 9% Cubes, 5s. ; 
with l44 ditto, 6s. 6d.; or with 144 larger mahogany Cubes, 10s. 
Jn ordering them the price should he specified. 

“An ingenious instance of the daily endeavours now making 
to reduce the difficulty of science Atheneum. 

“Avery ingenious and amusing manual, worthy the attention 
of all who are engaged in domestic or infantile education.”— 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 

UTTER'’'S DISSECTED 

RINOMIAL CUBE; an _ elegant 
Mathematical Illustration, consisting of 27 
pieces of 10 sizes: wit which pa ay be 


With Engravings. 

















Now complete in 2 vols. ‘Ove. with 4 Etchings, Price 24s. cloth, 
M BURKE O i. ‘OURS, 
By HARRY LORREQUE 
“One of the most ‘attractive works which cate proceeded from 
the pen of Harry Lorrequer.”’— Doncaster Gazette. 
Dublin: William Curry, jun. & Co. London: W. S. Orr & 
Co. Sold by all Hookse! lers. 
1. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 3 
RELAND" BEFORE AND. “SINCE THE 
UNION with Grest Brita’ 
By ROBERT MONTG OMERY MARTIN, E 
S Detsenctaahes the folly and iniquity of O'Connel’s repeal 
agitation, and the falsehood of his scandalous libels upon this 


country. ere: Advertiser 
London : Wm. 8. “Dublin: Wm. Curry, jun. & Co. 


Edinburgh : Fraser & re ‘0. 
MURRAY’S COLONIAL AND HOME LIBRARY, 
On the Ist October (enlarged type). 2s. 6d., No. 13, 
EW SOUTH WALES DESCRIBED, in 
pote written HOME, by a LADY. 
ginal Works lately published, New Editions 
DRU MMOND HAY’S MOROCCO and the MOORS. 
THE AMBER WITCH. 2s. 6d. 
Original Works in Forensic 
A RESIDENCE at the COURT of PEKIN. 
LIFE of the GREAT CONDE, by Lorp Manox. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE GIRL’S OWN BOOK BY MRS. CHILD. 
In a handsome volume, square 16mo. embellished with 177 new 
o aged parly from designs by Gilbert, price only 4s. 6d. bound 


nie, ‘GIRL'S OWN BOOK. By Mrs. CuItp, 
Author of‘ The Mother's ook,’ * Frugal Housewife,’ &c. 
The 13th edition. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapide; Bowdery 
& Kirby, Oxford-street; Cundall, New Bond-street ; and all 
other Booksellers. 








2s. Gd. 








formed Three Cubes, 
Three Dissimilar ‘I mmo Ay Squares, Three 
Dissimilar Binomial Squares, Four Dissimi- 
lar Prismns, Eight Equa! Cubes, Two, Three, 
Four, or Six Equal and Similar Crismes, and a great variety of 
Parallelograms,  Peselictons eds, and other Figures. It may 
also be regarded as a high -interesting Peale. With emple 
Description J > Explanation, in a Box. Price, large size, 
; small si 

». Gi y be had ofall Booksellers, Stationers, Toymen, &c. 

Pr tb ~J. Trimen, 11, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn ; Taylor 
& Walton, 23, Upper Gower-street ; Payne & Son, 16 and 17, 
High Holborn ; T. . Edlin, 37, N 37, New Bond-street, . London. 








Society, for the Diffusion of Useful Know ledge. 
MAPS, 
On the Ist of October = rere published the first Monthly Part 


ow pe of 
HE MAPS, 


x , 
SOCIETY’S 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

» ) aatiig Parts will contain Seven Maps in a stiff wrapper, 

plain, and 5s. coloured. ¥ 

The p publication will commence with the MAPS of EUROPE, 
ANCIENT and Mopern. ‘These will eg completed in twelve 
months, and will form the First Volum 

‘Lhe Second Volume will contain the M. APS of ASIA, APRICA, 
AMERICA, and AUSTRALIA, and will also occupy twelve 
months in publication. 

It will he Samet by a Third Volume, containing the MAPS 
of CITIES STARS, and avery ample INDEX TO PLACES 
The deb nd of this volume will occ upy about eight months. 

The maps will be carefully corrected for this edition; and, 
when necessary, New Plates will be substituted for the former 
plates: they will be printed upon large ot pan r than the former 
edition; and the issue of the Maps will be arranged with a 
view to follow as nearly as possible the geographical position of 
= “ ountries. 

y of the Society's La ay may still be had separately, price 
ds pela, and 9d. colour 

The a will ~~ na contents of the first four Monthly 

‘arts :— 


I.—Octoher Maps. 
World 4 ,—— owe o wv 
Europe .. oo ee oe ee ee ee 1 
British Isles oo = we eo 2 

England—Canals and. Railways } 


Ancient Britain (England, Caledonia 
N.B.—The detailed Maps of England wn te deferred few 
months so as to complete the new plate: 


'l.—November Ist. Maps.) IIT. December Ist. Maps. 
Scotland, General .. 1 Netherlands and Belgium | 
Scotland, in o 8 France, General ~  S 
jreland, General eo 1 France, in - 38 
reland, in oe 38 France, ‘Ancient eo | 

Switzerland * 1 
IV.—January, 1845, Maps. 
taly, a eo eee o« « 8 


Italy, in 


- - - - 3 
cien nt. o- - 3 
__London: Charles Kaighe & Co., 22, Ludgate-street. 


The following Periodical Works. for Ocronen, 1844, will be 
ENGL by CHARLES KNIGHT & Co 

LD ENGLAND. Part X., with a Coloured 

P ete Elizabethan Sideboard, or Court Cupboard, 
ee 1s. 6¢. Published also in Weekly Numbers, at 3d. The 
oloured Engravingas a SupPLEMENTARY NUMBER, price 6d. 
- THE PICTORIAL SUNDAY BOOK, Part X., with a 
Cotoured Map, price 1s. 6d. Published also i in Weekly ‘Numbers 
te # The Coloured aon and _a sheet of letter-press descrip- 
Hewbee ts Geography of the Holy Land as a Supplementary 


REE PENNY 1 MAGAZINE, Part XLV. ofthe New Series, 
P THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATU RE, 

‘artXXII. price 1s. Published also in Weekly Numbers, price 3d. 
on LIBRARY for the TIMES. OUR INDIAN 
The vole : - ByC. MacFaruane. Vol. II., Part IIL, price 2s. 6d. 
the ro plume bound in cloth, price 8s. This volume completes 


mn COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO SHAKSPERE: 
brine ay: erbal Index to all the Passages in the Dramatic Works 
poh. oet. By Mrs. Cowpen CLarke. Part VI. The Con- 
the whole to appear La aa gt Half-a-Crown each, 

mplete: e r 
Knight's * Pictorial Pai? in ‘arts, of uniform size with C. 


his day is published 
ath sHT'S LIBRARY EDITION {OF SHAKSPERE. 
Plays, ond te Indes. Gp Pocme, the Analysis of the Doubtful 
‘his Vol y 
22, Lu dgate-street'S is A tron ag tg the Work. 





HOME. BY MISS SEDGWICK. 
Tn 1 volume, royal 32mo. price 2s. in cloth, 
OME. By Miss Sepewicx, Author of * Live 


and Let Live,’ &c. &c. Forming part of Tegg’s Standard 


Librar 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside: where may 


be had, printed uniform, * Three Experiments of Living,’ price 2s. 


BLUNT’'S REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
In a pocket volume, neatly printed, price 5s. bound in cloth, 


SKETCH of the REFORMATION in 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. J. BLUNT, Fellow of St. 
John's College. Cambridge. The 7th edition, corrected, forming 
Vol. 26 of the Family Library. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and may be 
rocured. by order, of all other Booksellers; where also may 
be had a Pictorial Catalogue of the Works forming the Family 
Library. 








SALE’S KORAN, 
In a very large volume, Svo. closely printed. with great addi- 
tions in FOR ke. from Savary’s edition. price 12s. cloth, 
HE : commonly called the Alcoran of 
—Besecey Trans! ated into English immediately from 
the Original Arabic; with Explanstory Notes, taken from the 
most approved Commentators. To — is prefixed a Preli- 
minary Discourse, by G FORGE SAL Et sent. A new edition, 
with a Memoir of the T ranslator, and also various Readings and 
Illustrative Notes from Savary’s celebrated version of this im- 
portant work. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside. May be 
procured, by order, of all other Booksellers. 











AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DR. ADAM CLARKE, 
In a very lores vemme. | 8vo. at the My en walce of 7s. 6d. in 
efew remaining (« 

N ACCOUNT of the INFANCY, RELI- 
GIOUS and LITERARY LIFE of Dr. ADAM CLARKE, 
L.L,D. P.A.S., partly written by himself, and continued by one 
of his Daughters. The 2nd ed dition, 
London: printed for the Author; aed one by Thomas Tegg, 
73, Cheapside ; and all other Bookselle 


In sre price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered; or 16s. hound in morocco, 
+ ‘MER GRETHEL; or, German Fairy 


es and Popular Stories, from the Collection of 
M. M. én IMM and ohee sources ; vith Illustrative Notes by 
the] late EDGAR TAYLO F.R.S 





R, Esq. 

* In reference to an adverticoinent of the old edition ef 
these ‘Tales, it is necessary to observe that the present hook, i 
one volume, was revised, corrected, and published by the late 
Mr. Edgar Taylor, who, it is well known, was one of the original 
translators by whom Grimm's Tales and Stories were first in- 
troduced to the notice of the English public. 

London : John Chapman, 121, Newgate-street. 


AILRO ADS The Public are informed that 
tion is just issued of petrs 8 Galuwar 
AND CoMMERe AL MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. In 
addition to the distinguishing features whch have po 
this Map perhaps the most popular of the present day, the New 
Edition has the various Railway Stations conspicuously shown, 
and their names engraved in a character differing from the rest 
of the wor' e new lines which have passed the legislature 
are also laid down, and the whole has been executed with scru- 
pulous attention to accuracy. Size, 3ft. by 2ft.6in. Price on 
cloth, in case, 7s.; on roller, and varnished, 10s. 
London: J. Betts, 115, Strand; Rae & Co. ; ; Whittaker & 
Co. ; Hamilton _& Co. "Liverpool : G. Philip. 


EUGENE SUE. 
L= MYSTERES DE PARIS, suivis de Ge- 


rolstein. One large 8vo vol. Piates, 8s. 
PAUL DE KOC 











André, 5 vols. 3s. 4d. 
Un Bon | Enfant, vols. 2s. 8d. 
Jenny, 
La Pucelle. dvols. 29. 8d, 
Zizine, 4 vols, 2s. 8d. | Seeur Anne, 4 — Fa s. Sd. 
Cocu. 4 vols. 28. 8d. | L’ Homme aux 3C ulottes, 3 vols. 
Madeleine, 4 vols. 2. 8d. 2s. 
Moustache 4 vols. 28, 8d. 

mi comune Go te ature, 4vols. 29. 8d.; &c. &c., neatly printed 


| Gustave, 3 vols. %. 
Georgette, 3 vols. 

| Frére Jacques. 4 vol. 2s. 8d. 
| Ni Jamais, 4 vols. 2s. 8d. 


"aperied Be ' Richard James Kennett, No. 
Covent Garden 
INPORTANT FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS, 
ISTOIRE des SEIGNEURS de GAVRE. A 
copy of a curious MS. of the 15th century, to be com- 
pleted in 60 Numbers, 32 of which are now ready. It will be 
embellished with 95 coloured designs. and will form a hand- 
some 4to. volume, The impression is limited to 200 copies. 
Histoire des Comtes de Flandres, par Edward 
Leglay 2 vols. 8vo sewed, 10s. 
Histoire des Belges, & la Fin du dix-huitiéme 
siécle. par Ad. Bozgnet. Vol. 1, &vo. Ss, 
Bulletin du Bibliophile Belge pour 1844, 8vo. 
monthly: 10s. for the year. 
Histoire de la Peinture Flamande et Hollandaise, 
to form 4 vols, 8vo. 
L’Année en Belgique. 8vo. 3s. 
Interrogatories du Comte d’Egmont. 


14, York-street, 





8vo. 4s. 


&e. &e 
Subscribers’ names received by Richard James Kennett, No. 
uM,  York- street, Covent Garden 








PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


The OCTOBER NUMBER contains: 


REVELATIONS OF LONDON. 


By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


ProLocvue. 1599. 


The Elixir of long life. 


Book the First.—Chap. I. The Ruined House in the Vauxhall Road. 
WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL, BY “° PHIZ.” 


The Rebels: 2 p Fale of Emmett’s Days. Part I. The Cousins. 


By Mrs. White. 

The Ghee Tragedy: a Tale of Welsh Hamlet History. 
art IT. Retribution. “sy Joseph Downes. 

The Settlers i in Canada, 


The Rat-tat : a Story of the Gentilities. By Laman Plencherd. 
ern Danish Drama: Comedies of Holberg—* Jeppe Vom 
Serge.” &c. By Thomas Roscoe. 

A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla. By Leigh Hunt. 


THE BRITISIL ARCHZZOLOGISTS AT CANTERBURY. 


The Spring at Templin : a Legend of Potsdam. By J. Oxenford. 

The Collected Works of G. P. R. James. 

A Leaf from my ‘Theatrical Rec ollections. 
Meadows. 


By Drinkwater 


“WINTER WANDERINGS.” 
Ain-tab—Story of a sword—A nocturnal ride—Kilis, ancient Ciliza—Panthers of Amanus—Hostile reception from the Turkomans 
—Ruins of Issus—City of Mopsos, the soothsayer—Alein plain—Reverses of Bellerophon—City of Adana, 


London : 


A Few Passages on Dreams, Night-noises, and Phantoms. Part 
Ill. By Charles Ollier 
The Hasband Malgré Lala ;.or, the West India Adventuse ofa 
exian Naval Officer. By Percy B. St. Jobn 


By W. 


Francis AINSworTH. 


Joun Mortimer, Publisher, Adelaide-street. 





THE WORKS OF G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


On the Ist of October will be published, the Second Volume of the NEW and ILLUSTRATED EDITION of MR, 
JAMES'S WORKS, comprising the whole of the celebrated Historical Narrative, entitled 


MARY OF BURGUNDY; 


oR, 


THE REVOLT OF GHENT. 


This new and attractive series commenced, on the Ist of July, with ‘THE GIPSY,’ (of which 2 Second Edition has 


already been required). 
originally published in 3 vols. at 31s. 6d. 


got up in that superior style and agreeable size of type, &c., which renders it fit for every age, and for every library.’ 


and may be had of every Bookseller in the Kingdom, 


London: Smitu, Erper & Co, 65, Cornhill ; 


The future Volumes will be published quarterly, each containing a complete Work, price only &s., 
The whole of this Edition has been carefully revised by the Author, and ‘is 
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This day is published, price 1s., No. XXII. of The 
Y Aap sertcee T. It contains Historical Notices of 
Quadrupeds formerly existing in Britain, Mf Sir <7 
Mosley, eet, Observations on the new British Free, O 
fessor Bell, F.R.S. Sepeneene of the new Scotch 
with figures of the male, fe 
ewman, F.L.S. &c. &c. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


PROFESSOR ANSTED’S GEOLOGY. 
This day is publiched. - 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrative 
ravings, price 2/, 2s. 
EOLOG Y: “Introductory, Descriptive, and 
Practical. By DAVID THOMAS ANSTED, M.A. F.R.S.; 
Fellow of Ce College, Cambridge; Professor of Geology i in 
King’s College, London. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
Recently published, 8vo. price | 
CATALOGUE of BRITISH “FOSSILS ; 
comprising all the Genera and Species hitherto described, 
with references to their geological al dietribasien and to the locali- 
ties in which they have been found JOHN MORRIS, 
John Van Voorst. 1, M.t... row. 


utter 
male, and underside, by Edward 











On September 2 was published, Part V., price 2s. 
A HISTORY of ITISH FOSSIL 

MAMMALIA. By. PROFESSOR OWEN. About ten 
half-crown Parts will complete the volume, which will be uni- 
form with the Series of Historias of British Zoology, by Messrs. 
Bell, Forbes, Yarrell, & It will be extensively illustrated by 
grerevings. Afew Copies on large paper, royal évo. at 5s. eac 

‘art. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Recently published, 12mo. 9. 
A MANUAL of BRITISH BOTAN Y; con- 
taining the Flowering Plants and Ferns, arranged ace 
cording te the Natu rder: 
CHARLES c BaBING TON, M.A, F.L.S. F.G.S. 

Me Me Babington’s is aver valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of British plants; full of original observation and good 
critical remarks.’'— Lindley'’s Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

obn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Recently published, —- pre. with Illustrative Diagrams, 


NATOMICAL MANIPULATION; or, the 
Methods of pursuing Practical Investigations in Com- 
parative Anatomy and Physiology. —_ a etzeduetion to 
the Use of the ry roscope, &c., and an By ALFRED 
Mais 4.0.8. M.ES., and ARTHOT HENFIR SY, A.L.S. 
M. Mic.S. 
** Van Voorst’s Illustrated Catalogue, price ls. 
John Van Voorst, | Paternoster-row. 


LOBSTERS, CRABS, yo nate 3 — a 
On ‘October Ist, price 2s. 
HISTORY of BRITISH ‘CRUSTACEA. 
By THOMAS BELL, F.R.S. P.L.S. F.Z.8, & 
Professor of Zoology in King’s College, London, 

The volume will be illustrated by an engraving of each 
species, and by accessary tail-pieces and distinctive poesalines 
ties. It will be uniform with the Histories ma British Quadru- 
peds, Birds, + Fishes, Starlishes, &c., by the same Au- 
thor, and Mr. Yarrell, Professor Edward Forbes, &c., published 
by __ John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row 

















This day is published, 6vo. price One Gains 
A PTISMAL FONTS 
A Series of 125 Engravings, examples of the different 
periods, accompanied with docerintions : and with an Introduc- 
tory Essay by F. A. PALEY, M.A., Honorary Secretary of the 
Cambridge Camden Society. 
Jobo Van Voorst, 1, Paternostersow. 


In 2 vols. medium avo. price 26s. cloth lettered, 
RAITS and STORIES of. ‘the IRISH’ PEA- 
SANTRY. By WILLIAM CARLETON. A new edition, 
with a Portrait, Autobiographical Introduction, and Notes, with 
numerous Illustrations on Wood and Steel. 

Carleton remains master of a more diversified and extensive 
province than any other writer dealing with Irish subjects.”. 
Dublin University Mag 

London: Wm. 8. Ser & Co, Dublin: Wm. Curry, jun. & Co. 
Edinburgh : Fraser & Co. <teorne-street. 
Just ee UNT by J. Weale, 59. High H olborn, pi price ls. 
HE N \TIONAL 1M a TANCE of PRE- 
SERVING MANING. Bale CORD: 
y T. SOPWI' ri, F.G.S. 
' Member of the lasticution of Civil pegncers and of the 
Geological Society of France 














This day, (to ‘be continued Quarterly), price 2s. 6d., ke 
A GENERAL 
OLICE and CONSTABULARY LIST, and 
ANALYSIS of POLICE STATISTICS, 
Compiled by permission from Gmeial aud other Authentic 


pure 
London: Parker, Furnivall and. Parker, Military Library, 
Whitehall. 





PRACTICAL TU INNELL ING. 
Just published, with 12  Copre plate and 46 Wood Engravings, 
ne Guinea, 

NEW WoRK on PRACTICAL TUNNEL 

LING, explaining, in detail, the Setting-out, the oo 
struction, ana Cost of such Works. 

By F. W. siMMs, E.R AS. F.G.S. M. Inst. C.E. 

Civil Engineer. 
Sold by Messrs. Troughton & Simms, 133, Fleet-street; and 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


: “In small Bvo. price 7s. 6d. the 3rd edition, of r 
CCLESIASTES ANGLICANUS; a Treatise 
on PREACHING. In a Series of Letters to a Young 
Clergyman. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY, M.A., 
Late Stadent, of Christ Church, Oxon, 
Bistagtone, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
f whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Portrait of an English Churchman. ‘Seventh 


edition. 4s. 








CHU — Foor ows a URE. 


N EXAMINATION "of the Rev. F. CLOSE’S 
Reply to‘ - eed upon bis ‘Church Architecture Scrip- 
turally consider re 
Rev. T fi10MAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity Coll. Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be h. y the same Author, 
Remarks on the Rev. F’. Close’s ‘Church Archi- 
tecture Scripturally considered. , 
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13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Reapy: 


NARRATIVE of the VOYAGES and 
SERVICES of the NEMESIS, 


From 1840 to 1843, and of the Combined 
NAVAL AND MILITARY OPERATIONS IN CHINA, 


Comprising a complete Account of the Colony of Hong Kong, 
and Remarks on the Character and Habits of the Chinese, &c. 
From Notes of Commander W. H. HALL, R.N., with Personal 

Observations by W. D. BERNARD, Esq. A.M. 


New and Cuearer Epirtion. comprieed in a single volume, 
with Maps and Plates, price 18s. bound. 





PART III. OF BURKE'S HISTORY 
OF THE LANDED GENTRY, 


A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the whole of the 
Landes Gentry or United Aristocracy of England, Scotland, and 
relan’ 
This work will be completed in 4 Parts, price 10s. Gd. each, 
forming a single volume of upwards of 1,600 pages, uniform with 
the Author's popular Peerage and Baronetage. 





ARTHUR ARUNDEL: 
A TALE OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. . 
By HORACE SMITH, Esq., Author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 


“ The novel before us is one of the best of Mr. Horace Smith's 
wor ks.""— Mor ning Chronicle, 

“ This tale is even far superior to the author's first and best 
known work—Brambletye House.”’"— Sun. 





Price One SHILLING. 


The ELEVENTH and CONCLUDING 
PART of WINDSOR CASTLE: 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By the Author of ‘ The Tower of London.” 
WITH 110 ILLUSTRATIONS by GEO. CRUIKSHANK, &c. 
N.B.—The Subscribers to this work are requested to give im- 


mediate orders to their respective Booksellers and Newsvenders 
for the completion of their sets, to prevent disappointment. 





The OCTOBER NUMBER of 
COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST, 
Contains the following Interesting Articles :— 


. Africa in France; or, the Beard and the Pipe. 
. Social Piracy ; or, the Rovings, Roamings, Motions, Loco- 
motions, Peregrinations, Pouncings, Manceuvres and Ma- 











s and Petty Larcenies, of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hawke ond the Young Hawkes (continued). 
3. Congocsatiqns with the late W. Beckford, Esq., Author of 
t 


4. The Talleyrand Popers. Part 7. 
Prince's Early 
5. On Considestag Oneself Horsewhipped. By Laman Blanch- 
ard, 
6. “pwn and Shades in the Life of a Gentleman on Half-Pay. 
+ aaa Esq., Author of * Stories of Waterloo,’ 


Recollections of the 


&e. 
7. The Lover’ ‘s : Rock : a Legend of Andalusia. By Mrs. Romer. 
8. Kitty Dangerous. By the Author of * Peter Priggins.’ 
9. The Last of the Contrabandieri. By L. Mariotti. 


a The Robertses on their Travels. By Mrs. Trollope. Chap- 
ters CIV. XV 


11. The Philosophy of Waltzing, &e. &e. 





ARMY and NAVY. 
The OCTOBER NUMBER of COLBURN’S 


UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 
AND NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL, 


Contains the following Papers :— 


France and Morocco—2. The Banners and National Colours 
of Poland—3. Notices from Kafirland, written on_the Spot— 
4. Military Prisons—5. The Naval C haplain’ s Note-Book—6. To 
whom will Anatolia fall?—7. Four Years of a Soldier's Life. 

a Field Officer—8. The Unburied Dead—9. Incidents during the 
late War on the Indian Ocean, leading to the Capture athe Isle 
of France—10. Duelling in our, Indian Army —11. Sketch of 
Major-General Pollock's Campaign in Affghanistan, ~ Major 
Smith, 9th Foot—12. Memoir of the War of indepeudence—-14. 
Memorial of the Mandarin Shu in relation to the War with 
England and the State of China—14, On the Uniity and ay i 

tance of Light Troops and Cavalry in the Field, by pesier ‘ate 

terson—15. The Siege of Herat—16. Insufficiency of the Army 
and Navy for the Duties imposed on them—17. Indian Affairs— 
18. Memoirs of the late Captains ‘T, Forrest and Timins—19. 
Fxamination of by valry Cadets “yl Cc Pe Affairs at 
Home and Abroad, Stations of the Army and Navy, Promotions 
and Appointments, with all the Professional News of the Month 


Cc. &C. 


Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 











NEW WORK ON AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
| ECTURES th OP ARME 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth lettered, 
to RS on A 
L TURAL CHEMISTRY, GRICUL. 


ALEXANDER PETZH 
Printed for” Taylor & Walton, 28. U a, 


mane LIEBIG’S nl WORK. 
ublished, fcap. 8 
AMILIAR “LETTERS on  CHYMISTRY. 
Second Series. The Phil hical P: 
Lave @ of phe Gelones, By J ustUs Li LiRBIG AT Dp ceased 
0 mistry i niversity o! 
Lancet, by JOHN GARDNER: M.D PAited, from the 
Lishig's Chymical Letions’” Wiest Series, Sece 
jiebig’s Chymical Letters. First Series, 
edition, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth. nd 
Liebig’s Agricultural Chymistry. Third edition, 
considerably enlarged and improved, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 


Liebig’s Animal Ch t 
vol. rome i 6d. aon oy yuu Second edition, 1 


Printed for .. & Walton. 28. Upper Gower-street, 


SECOND go 4 GROTEFEND’S MATERIALS, 
. 6d. the 2nd edition, of 4 


ATERIATS ‘FOR TRANSLATION INTO 
Grorervenn ‘IN: selected and arranged by AUGUSTUS 


Translated ™ the German by the Rev. H. ARN 
and edited (with ley 4 pond. Ee NOLD Grotefenay’ BA, 
y 7 A. 
Rector of Lyndon, de late Fellow of Trinity ¢ it, Cc 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, aa w storia en itas. 


on 3s NEW page ge 5 4 . AS. 
a p Avo. price 10s. 6d. h 
A NEW ATLAS of CLASSICAL, GEOGRA. 

-& PHY; containing Twenty-two Maps, coloured in Outline, 
With a complete Index. 

By the Rev. J. P. BEAN, M.A., 
One of the Masters of St. Paul’s School. 

Clearness and simplicity of arrangement are the leading fea- 
tures of the present work. which has been compiled from the 
most recent and accredited authorities, upon the plan of afford- 
ing to the student the greatest facility of reference to eve: 
remarkable place mentioned in classical literature. In addition 
to the usual Maps, one upon a large scaie has been inserted 
describing the route of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, and 
the Marches of Alexander the Gre 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churc oe ae, and Waterloo-place, 


To be published on the J0th of Govhee. in a handsome small 
octavo volum 
ISCOURSES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS; 
among others, Good Works—the Incarnation—the charge 
of Sentimentalism against Christian Faith — Recognition of 
Christian Friends in the Heavenly Kingdom 
y the Rev. WILLI Am ANDERSON, 
Minister of the Relief Church, John-street. 
Published by request. 
Glasgow: Robert Jackson, St. Enoch-square. 
William Oliphant & Sons, and A. & < Xe 
milton, Adams & Co., and T. Ward & 


Just published, 2nd edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 
RITHMETIC for the use of Schools. By the 
Rev. J. W. COLENSO. M.A., Fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege. Cambridge; and late Mathematical Master tt Harrow 


iy the same Author, 4th edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth, 
Elements of Algebra, for the use of Schools. 
These books are now in use at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, 
Rugby, Shrewsbury, and other Schools; ‘at the Royal Naval and 
Military College, Portemoath, &c 
London: Longman & tio “Cambstiige : Deightons. 


Just published, in demy 8vo. price 12s. cloth 
DISSERTATION on the TRUE AGE OF 
THE WORLD, in which is Getorwpined the CHRONO- 
LOGY OF T i PERIOD from CRE. rion to the CHRIS- 
TIAN ERA y PROFESSOR WALLA 
This work anes an exposé of the ~~. A of the Modern 
Chronologers, Usher, Hales, Russell, Clinton and pn am ody 
and an Exposure of the Errors of the Ancient Caesnageaghe 
the Pa us, Theophilus, Africanus, Eusebius, and the Aut or of 
the Paschal Chronicle: with a variety of curious discussion on 
the inaccuracy of the Hebrew text, the truth of the Septuagi 
the Primeval Prophecy, the Origin’ of idolatry, the Names #' 
Attributes of oe Deity, Hesiod’s Ages of the World, Chronolo- 
gical Tables, 
eh Smith, Elder & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


NICHOLS'S MORNING EXERCISES AT CRIPPLEGATE. 
On Tuesday, the CY of | Osisher. in a Jose volume, closely 


ORNING EXERC ISES" AT CRIPPLE- 

GATE, St. Giles in the Field, and in Southwerk. The 

5th edition, carefull collated and corrected, by JAMES 
Ni CHOLS. Vo! e IV. (to be completed in 6 volumes. 5 

ndon : onal for Thomas) Texg, 73, Cheapside ; and may 

be procured, by order. of all other Booksellers, of whom may be 

had the first Three Volumes, a few Copies of which remain on 

and, 
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lack. London: Tha 














THE CHILD'S OWN BOOK. 
In a very handsome volume, ae 16mo. price 7s. 6d. bound 


clot 
HE CHILD'S OWN ‘BOOK, illustrated with 
nearly Three Hundred Engravings. The 6th edition. 
a. ondon : es =, boar ese. 73, .~ -¥ 4 and 
ry & ,Oxford-street: where ma h 
lished, with entirely New Cuts, THE GIRL's OWN ook by 
Mrs. Cuip, the 13th edition: 


blished, 
THE CREDIBILITY of the EVANGELICAL 


4 Ss" >, to th 
HISTORY ILLUSTRATED, with reference 6 tote LUCK, 








Jesu’ of Dr. Strauss. From the German of Dr. A 
8vo. price ls. 

A Reply to Strauss’s Life of Jesus. From the 
French of Professor Quinet and the Rev. Pasteur A. Coquerel. 


8vo. pri 
"Strauss, Hegel, and their | Oylaiane. By the Rev. 
aod aig i21, Newgate-street. 


J. R. Beard, D.D. 8vo. price 1s. 
London : John Ch 
Also, just published, 12mo, cloth, price 4s. 6d, 
Latin made Easy, comprising | in the simplest form 
everything requisite a gaining = mentary acquaintance 
° v . 
with Latin Authors. By the Rey. Med Jobn Chapman, 1) 
Newgate-street. Manchester; I’. Forrest. 
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REVIEWS 


Revelations of Russia; or, the Emperor Nicholas 
and his Empire, in 1844. By One who has 
seen and describes. 2 vols. Colburn. 

Works upon Russia have, of late years, been 

somewhat abundant,—multiplying in rather a 

liberal proportion to the increase of knowledge 

which they have conveyed. The philosopher 
has been little in that direction, deterred pro- 
bably by the difficulty of finding a clear field 
for his observations. The statist is disconcerted, 
at once, on the ground of Russian inquiry; for 
he has presented to him a complete system of 
paper facts, on whose accuracy every step he 
takes throws a doubt, and whose resulting whole 
he can by no means reconcile with his figures. 

Civil institutions and written laws, that bespeak 

political wisdom and promise social ducllem, 

are found to issue in serfdom the most extensive 
and grinding, poverty the most abject, and 
terror the most universal and demoralizing ; 

well-drawn tables and returns that represent a 

large amount of national prosperity and happi- 

ness, are discovered to stand for power to the 
one, wealth to the few, and misery to the many: 
religious freedom and universal toleration have 
for their fruits ukases, such as that which forci- 
bly merged the Catholic Church of Poland in 
the Russian Church, and sent its pastors to 

Siberia, or persecutions and exclusions like those 

directed against the Jews: official statements, 

in which fleets and armies appear with all their 

complement of nerve and muscle, and make a 

very gallant and living show, turn out to mean 

the dry bones of such things: and the bewil- 
dered economist finds it neither easy nor safe, 
on the spot itself, to separate things from their 
shows. For these and kindred reasons, the 
ground has been left pretty much to the tourists— 

a class of persons who are apt to report accord- 

ing to the mood of the hour—and generally, at 

any rate, take things by the side presented to 
them, without prying much behind the scenes. 

The consequence is, that we have had a succes- 

sion of lively and graphic sketches, presenting 

many of the outward features of Russian life, 
and many of the external aspects of Russian 
nature; and while, in their pleasant and gossip- 
ping pages, we have fancied ourselves growing 
amiliar with this northern mystery, it has been 
only hiding itself deeper from our apprehension 
beneath appearances which are pe made 
to represent something different from their 
realities. Few of ourrecent communicants have 
sought to penetrate much into the heart of 
things, or made their reports in a very specula- 
tive spirit,—if we except, perhaps, the Marquis 
de Custine; and he carried his theory with him, 
visiting Russia for confirmations of it. Such 
travellers generally find what they seeck—and 
in doing so, overlook a great many things which 
would have been more useful to others—carry- 
ing off, by the way, as confirmations, what, in 
the more deliberate examination of the unpre- 
possessed, turn out to be something else. For 
this reason, the value of the Marquis de Custine’s 
volume consists principally in its brilliant 
sketching; and its place on the library shelves 


is by the side of the “ Lady's” admirable | 


“ Letters from the Baltic ;"—while Russia, in spite 
of modern travellers (Kohl, Bremner, and the 
rest),—and perhaps the more, because of their 
partial lights,—-still liesa huge, dark, uncomfort- 
able secret on the frontier of Europe. 

For these reasons, a book with the title of 
‘Revelations of Russia’ is calculated to awaken 
a good deal of curiosity; and, to fulfil the pro- 
mise of its title-page, should have a great deal 





to tell us. Our estimate of the value of what it 
tells, must, of course, depend, in some degree, 
on our knowledge of the author and his means; 
but here he leaves us in the dark, and we have 
only the internal evidence to refer to. In the 
first place, then, anything like the amount of 
information which these volumes contain, coming 
at first hand (assuming its correctness) could 
only have been acquired by a long residence in 
the country itself,—and then, must have come in 
by many other sources than the author's own 
Bam on But the fact is, the book bears 
abundant evidence of being a student’s book. 
For conveying the notion of personal observa- 
tion the author has made his case too complete. 
Every possible quarter seems to have been very 
diligently ransacked, with a view to rendering 
each detail of the subject perfect. The same 
air of authenticity is given toa variety of topics, 
which could not come within the knowledge of 
the same man. All seems vouched for, where 
many things must have been taken on trust. 
It is quite apparent, certainly, that the informa- 
tion thus got together could not have been sifted 
and applied and systematized, but by a man 
having a knowledge of the country and people. 
Still, something must be taken from the force 
and significance of the word Revelations, applied 
to a summary, many of whose statements can 
have no better authority than report; and the 
author’s undisguised partisanship takes from its 
value something more. These things premised, 
the book contains much curious matter, curi- 
ously put together. 

“The sovereigns of Russia,” says the author 
of these volumes, “ have always been sensitive 
to the public opinion of Europe:” and this being 
so, we cannot feel satisfied that it was not 
brought to bear upon the emperor, on his recent 
visit to England. - It is not for the hope of any 
good to have been produced in Russia, but for 
the character of our own wor Kage J free and 
happy and enlightened people, that we would 
have had it so. One of the leading objects of 
the visit of Nicholas was the purchase of opinion ; 
and he got so much of it for his money, that he 
has taken back, there can be no doubt, to his 
icy home, a greatly diminished notion of its 
value. We make no allusion, of course, to his 
reception by those whose immediate guest he 
was—there the question does not arise—and if 
if it did, it might have a powerful answer. But 
the morality of nations is not to be committed 
to the courtesy of courts; and it is not good for 
a people to see an equal title to respect beneath 
all crowns. The distinction should have been 
taken by a free and moral people on the occasion 
in question,—but taken decently and with dignity. 
The opportunity of reading a great lesson, where 
it would have been felt and understood, has been 
worse than lost,—for we fear the lesson has been 
read backwards. Of all that is in the heart of 
Englishmen towards Nicholas, he saw nothing. 
The land he rules is such a blot on modern 
civilization, at the very door of Europe, and the 
emperor is such a nightmare on its heart,—all is 
so dark and cold and hopeless under his sway, 
while the nations around are walking in light ;— 
the system of his policy is so monstrous and 
intolerable, to ears in which “the rights of the 
many” are sacred and familiar words, and the 
“divine right’ of tyrants a forgotten theme— 
and the man himself is so coldly, calmly, sys- 
tematically, unspeakably cruel—that he should 
have read the horror which these things inspire 
in that majestic mirror, the forehead of a gener- 
ous nation. We blush to think of this dark, 


bad, crafty man, under the protection of his | 


imperial crown, offering to the free nobles of 





uncomplainingly by, to see him put his iron hoof 
on a people of sixty-three prostrate millions, 
whom it grinds into the very dust. 

The plan pursued by the author, in his volumes, 
is to take a rapid view of the showy and impos- 
ing materials which have dressed up that giant 
figure, the bugbear of European policy,—then to 
strip off the garments which cover its nakedness, 
and show, in detail, that every single limb of the 
monster is rotten and unfit for service. This 
scheme is worked out with too much elabora- 
tion for us to follow—and, as our readers will 
readily believe, with very evident exaggeration. 
Indeed, the author does, now and then, expose 
his own mis-statement, by an inadvertency in the 
act of making it. Referring those who would 
test the ingenuity of the author's system to the 
work itself, —where they will find a great deal of 
curious and crowded matter, with which we can- 
not deal,—our glimpses of these “ Revelations’ 
must be given in random extracts. 

Among the evils which lie festering at the core 
of Russian. empire, and are numbered by our 
author among the elements of its sure dissolution, 
are the unblushing venality and corruption which 
descend through all ranks of society :— 


“From the door of the Emperor's ante-chamber, 
from the high officials of his court down to the sentinel 
at his gate, every man is an extortioner and a public 
robber, and all are united in one vast conspiracy to 
deceive the only man in the empire who cannot be 
bribed—the possessor of it. It has been cynically 
said, in allusion to the foibles of human nature, * that 
every man has his price’—a sweeping assertion, which 
we once deemed only to be true by giving a wide 
latitude to the meaning these words immediately con- 
vey, and supposing that every man may be influenced 
to some dereliction of conscientious duty, by the pos- 
sible combination and agency of his passions, feelings, 
and affections. But in Russia it is a lamentable fact, 
that this epigrammatic sentence bears a literal and 
universal application, for every man has his price in 
money. The minister, the judge, the general, the 
admiral, the long list of subordinates which completes 
the links of this chain, down to the petty chenovnik 
the serjeant, the boatswain, the boutuschnik, and tha 
executioner, must all be included in the censure, 
From high to low, all equally conspire to rob the 
government by their peculations, and the public by 
their extortions, making the power with which an 
arbitrary system invests them, down to the last re- 
fraction of sub-delegated authority, a matter of noto- 
rious purchase.” 


The author gives some ee gr gee. and 
private—of the way in which this extortion 
works :— 

“Tt has been asserted that the Emperor, here and 
there, at long intervals, punishes these malpractices ; 
but almost always the cases he selects, or which come 
to his notice, are comparatively far from flagrant, and 
the punishment is utterly useless as a warning. Here 
are two instances:—A fire took place in Cronstadt, 
in the summer, and it was found that there was not a 
horse on the island in which it is situated, although 
the police master had for years charged for the keep 
of a large number; he was degraded to a private 
sailor. The very instalment of his successor began 
by the extortion of a bribe. Two years ago, the bank 
surveyor in the mortgaging department was applied 
to by an aide-de-camp of the Emperor's, to value a 
house he intended pledging to the bank. The sur- 
veyor observed, ‘ My charge is 2,000 roubles (901.) ; 
pay them down, and I will give a good vaiuation 
without looking at the place, otherwise it shall not be 
valued at all for weeks, and undervalued then.” The 
aide-de-camp reported the affair to the Emperor; the 
surveyor was sent to the galleys. Three days after, 
in the same office, a similar demand was made to a 
fresh applicant. * * A poornobleman had been carry- 
ing on a lawsuit for several years, when he received 
an intimation from the secretary of the tribunal, that 
unless he paid over 10,000 roubles (450/.) to the 
president, the case would be decided against him. 


England gold and diamonds, wrung from the | The unfortunate litigant, who could not raise as many 
wretched serfs he rules,—that they may stand | pence, bethought him of applying to Count Benken- 
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dorf, the chief of the secret service, whom he had 
been led to believe was personally anxious to make 
an example of some of the delinquents, and who is 
one of the four or five men holding office in the em- 
pire, who are deemed incorruptible by the common 
rumour—or, at least, if the Russians utterly disbelieve 
in the existence of an unlimited integrity, of whom 
they say, ‘ We do not think even such a sum would 
buy him.’ The party referred to offered the count 
to furnish him with an unquestionable proof of the 
venality of the president of the Court of Appeal ; and 
for that purpose proposed that he should be intrusted 
with the amount of the bribe demanded, in notes 
privately marked. He undertook that these notes 
should be found on the president’s person. The 
count consented. Since the good old times of the 
reign of Alexander, neither the secretaries, vice-pre- 
sidents, nor presidents (the parties who in the courts 
of law receive all bribes affecting the immediate de- 
cision of civil or criminal cases,) ever make their 
bargain or receive any money before a third party. 
Their dread of the anger of Nicholas even occasions 
them to resort to many precautions formerly not 
dreamed of; and in this instance the president de- | 
clined receiving the money in his house, but proposed | 
that the litigant should invite him to dinner at a 
tavern which he indicated, and there pay over the 
amount to him. It must here be observed, that it is 
not unusual in Russia for the judge to be thus treated. 
Let the reader imagine the Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land taking a white-bait dinner at Greenwich with 
one of the parties in whose case he was about to de- 
cide, and with whom he had only this professional 
acquaintance! However, the judge’s proposition was 
acceded to, and his host caused an officer of gendar- 
merie to be stationed in an adjacent closet. The pre- 
sident made his appearance; he signified, by the 
action of his fingers, that their pecuniary transaction 
had better precede the gastronomic entertainment ; 
the host accordingly gave him over a small roll of 
bank notes, the president counted them in a very 
business-like way, and tossed them into his hat. As 
this was not yet quite satisfactory, in the hope that 
his guest would finally transfer the money to his 
person, his Amphitryon deferred giving the signal for 
the appearance of the secret police agent, and they 
sat down to dinner. At this moment some one 
knocked ; it was the president’s nephew, come to him 
with some trifling message from his lady. ‘The judge 
gave him a brief answer, and bowed him out. At 
the conclusion of their dinner he was preparing to 
depart ; he had pulled on his shube, and put his hat 
upon his head ; when, on the preconcerted signal, the 
officer of gendarmerie rushed into the apartment 
with an order from Count Benkendorf, whose dictum 
every dignitary in the empire must obey, to search 
his person. ‘ Do not give yourself the trouble to search 
him,’ said the excited nobleman, ‘ you will find the 
bank notes in his hat.’ The president smiled blandly, 
and took his hat off at once; it was empty; when 
his nephew went out, he had taken up his uncle’s hat 
instead of hisown! The judge thus not only avoided 
the trap laid for hint, but secured the bait, and doubly 
punished the informer; firstly, by deciding the case 
against him ; and secondly, because, not having sub- 
stantiated his charge, he was obliged to refund the 
10,000 roubles advanced by the police. Can any 
one doubt that this worthy minister of public justice 
had received a private hint from Count Benkendorf’s 
office.” 


The Emperor Alexander is said to have ob- | 
served of his Russian subjects,—* If they only | 
knew where to warehouse them, they would 
purloin my line-of-battle ships—if they could do 
it without waking me, they would steal my teeth 
while I slept.” Still the two following anecdotes 
are difficult to believe :— 

“The Emperor Nicholas having been made ac- 
quainted, whilst Grand Duke, with the glaring mal- 
versations which took place in the naval arsenals of 
Cronstadt, some time after his accession, suddenly 
sent down a commission, who placed the imperial 
seal on everything, and prepared to commence on 
the following day the labour of inquiry. That night 
the arsenals were destroyed by fire! But even the 
consuming element could not destroy the long accu- | 
mulated evidence of fraud. On clearing the ruins, | 
@ number of cannon were discovered, which on read- | 








ing the inscription on them, were found to belong to 
a man-of-war which had been lost a short time before 
in the Gulf of Finland, and as it had been reported, 
with all its guns and stores on board. It was there- 
fure evident that her own officers had taken her out 
to sea for the purpose of sinking her, having previously 
left all the valuable part of her armament and _pro- 
visioning on shore for sale. * * As regards the com- 
missariat and ordnance, as well as all other govern- 
ment departments, one might fill volumes with the 
accounts of their connivance to defraud the crown, 
no less ludicrous and barefaced than that of a colonel 
of artillery, who, being charged to superintend the 
delivery of a certain number of shells and shot cast 
for government at a private foundry in St. Peters- 
burgh, was bribed to place a subordinate at the front 
door of the yard, who was to keep the tally of the 


| number of barrowfulls wheeled out, whilst they were 


wheeled in again by the back gate to pass again in re- 
view before him.” 

In our author’s view, all things are rotten in 
Russia—cities and institutions alike. Our readers 
will remember Kohl’s dreary vaticinations re- 
garding the future probable fate of St. Peters- 
burgh: the author’s description of its perishable 
character bears him out :— 

“It is said that the soil of St. Petersburg is in 
many parts fathomless bog, and that the piles rather 
float than directly sustain the buildings above them ; 
and it is well known that a prevalence of west winds 
—such as, if rare, will probably occur once in a cen- 


tury or two—would suffice to raise the waters of the | 


Gulf of Finland high enough to swecp away the de- 
voted city. It will be remembered how nearly this 
happened in the reign of Alexander. * * Nothing 
can be more obyious than that, in a very few years— 
in half the time that has elapsed since St. Petersburg 
arose from the marsh—if this city were not being 
perpetually built, the marsh would again succeed the 
city ; the stucco would be dust ; the walls it covers, 
ruins imbedded in the mud; and the cold spongy moss 
of this northern climate again creeping over it, with 
the acid cranberry that alone seems to flourish in its 
alternate bed of snow and stagnant waters. ‘Only 
the St. Isaac’s cathedral, the Alexander column, and 
the granite quays of the Neva’s bank,’ it is said, 
‘would a century hence survive the ruins of St. Peters- 
burg, were it not for the intervention of man’s pre- 
serving hand,’”” 

The author has a keen eye for Muscovite 
flaws—none of them escape him :— 

“The Alexander column is looked on with very 
justifiable pride by the Russians, because it is the 
most remarkable of the kind in the whole world; 
neither ancient nor modern times ever saw so large a 
piece of stone fashioned from the quarry. But then 
art has done its best to spoil the effect which this 
work produces. The column is surmounted by a 
gigantic figure of Hope, holding the cross, and point- 
ing upwards, but in attitude so unfortunate that, seen 
from two sides, the exceedingly small head of the 
heavenly handmaid, which is unaccountably poked 
forward, is hidden by the perpendicular of the cross, 
and gives the appearance of a headless figure, remind- 
ing one irresistibly of the favourite English sign of 
the ‘ original Good Woman.’ ‘ How is it 2’ was ob- 
served to a certain Russian, in whose family, notorious 
for its wit, it appears hereditary, * How is it that this 
figure of Hope is without a head ?? * Would Hope 
itself,’ he replied, ‘ dare to take up its abode beneath 
the withering glance of a Russian emperor, si elle 
n’avait pas perdu la téte?? The very anecdotes con- 
nected with this column would fill a volume, and are 
highly illustrative of the state of things in Russia. A 
recent traveller relates that orders were given to pro- 
cure a piece of granite eighty-four feet long; in place 
of which the director having found one nearly one 
hundred, cut off the superfluous length, in literal 
obedience to his instructions. Si non e vero e ben 
trovato. * * This splendid pillar was found to con- 
tain a deep crack, which was hastily filled up with 
cement, and the whole polished over; but when 
raised to its present position, a few summers and 
winters rendered the crack again apparent. That 
the column was cracked there could be no doubt; 
that the crack will ever spread in a stone so durable 
as red granite is another question. But in Russia 
nothing belonging to the government can be adinitted 
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to have even a flaw. The imperial Vanity wag 
touched, and a commission of admirals, generals, and 
counsellors of state, was formed, to proceed to the 
top of the column by scaffolding, and verify the exist. 
ence or non-existence of the alleged flaw, which stared 
all St. Petersburg in the face. Whether the com- 
mission endeavoured to deceive the emperor by re- 
porting as he wished—for it is always an ungracious 
task to be the bearer of any tidings which disturb the 
serenity of the spring-head of the state—or whether 
they had their cue to deceive the public, is difficult 
to determine , but they unanimously agreed, ‘ that jt 
was an optical delusion, occasioned by the imperfect 
polish of that part,’ &c. We cannot charitably ad. 
mit that all the members of the unanimous commis. 
sion were themselves deceived, unless they were more 
than St. Thomas like: because two of them were 
previously heard to admit that they had themselves put 
their fingers into the crevice before the column was 
raised up at all.” 

Travellers’ tales, and long pre-conceived 
notions, where they imply any useful quality in 
the Russian subject, the author demolishes as he 
goes along—the Moujiks’ alleged endurance of 
cold—the speed and power of the Cossac horse: 

“ A wager was laid by Mr. Gibson, the English 
consul, that two English horses would beat any two 
Cossac horses which could be selected, at a race of 
fifty versts, or upwards of thirty-three English miles, 
This took place long after the Cossac horses had 
been improved by the admixture of English and 
Arabian blood, and Mr. G. had no particular horses 
in view in making the match. He commissioned a 
friend to send two hunters for the purpose. Two 
tolerably well-bred, but at that date naturally not 
thorough-bred hunters, were sent out to him; 
whilst the Russians selected out of some fifty thou- 
sand of the best horses in the Cossac country. The 
race took place in the presence of the Emperor 
Alexander; regiments of Cossacs were dispersed 
along the line to keep it clear, thousands of pounds 
were betted on the issue of the match, and an im. 
mense concourse of people assembled to witness it. 
It commenced under these disadvantages for the 
Englishman : firstly, they had grown men to ride, 
whilst the Cossac horses were ridden at feather 
weight; and secondly, one of the two English horses 
fell dead lame at starting. The other, at the half 
way station, arrived whilst the two Cossacs were fur 
out of sight, and its rider being full of contempt for 
his antagonists, he dismounted, both to refresh him- 
self and his steed ; meanwhile the Cossacs came up 
and passed onwards. Now it happened that the 
commander of the Cossac horsemen stationed to keep 
the line, was deeply interested in the issue of the 
race, and by a very ingenious, if not very creditable, 
piece of jockeyship, he had contrived to be made 
acquainted at every instant with its progress. For 
this purpose the Cossacs had private orders, when- 
ever the Russians were a-head, to hold their lances 
perpendicular, when the English were foremost, to 
drop them horizontally. As the horsemen were in 
sight of each other, this signal was in a few minutes 
telegraphed from one to the other, up to the count. 
At about the middle of the race, where the English 
horse had stopped, the lances, after being constantly 
down, were suddenly raised up, and Orloff, imagining 
that now the bottom of the Cossacs was beginning 
to tell, made sure of victory, and betted another 
hundred thousand roubles on the event. But he 
was caught in his own trap—the lances went up 
again—the English horse came in at last, in miserable 
plight, it is true, but the Cossac horses never came 
in at all, cither dying or being obliged to be killed 
where they had fallen. With regard to the fast 
travelling in Russia, because the horses are always 
galloping with a short stride, and kicking up the 
snow, which generally forms an admirable railroad, 
and because six or eight are harnessed to a sledge or 
carriage, foreigners are apt to imagine that they go 
very fast. But it is probable that even by dint of 
bribery, exhortations, and the distress of his master’s 
horses, to which the driver may be allured, no private 
individual accomplishes an average of fifteen versts 
an hour, which is ten miles, and eleven versts 1s 
much more common. The emperor, indeed, travels 
fast, but then horses constantly drop dead in the 
harness, and those who do not will never again pet- 
form a similar feat,” 
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On the terrors of the Secret Police in Russia, 
in connexion with the system of corruption under 
which it is administered, the author is eloquent : 

« Every man in the Empire, from Field Marshal 
Paskevitch, Prince of Warsaw, (until recently the 
only man of the first of the fourteen classes, ) down to 
the humblest individual above the condition of the 
serf, feels or fears that its all-seeing eye is watching 
his conduct, and often viewing it with vision dis- 
torted by private malignity, revenge, or envy. From 
what he has heard, from what he has learned and 
seen, the Russian doubts those nearest and dearest to 
him: the friend feels occasionally the suspicion flash 
across his mind that the friendship of long years may 
prove only a cloak to this fearful espionnage which the 
secret police entertains in all classes of society ; the 
brother sometimes dreads to confide to the brother 
thoughts which may be registered against him, and 
meet at some future period with a retribution, sure, if 
slow; the very bridegroom often questions whether 
the bride does not open to him her arms to worm 
from him some secret which may be supposed to exist. 
The very existence of the civil police is based on 
an avowed, if an illegal system of extortion. The 
police-masters, under the grand-master, the heads of 
chasts or divisions, the majors of quarters, and the 
naziratels or aids under them, all receive salaries 
merely nominal. ‘They not only make fortunes, but 
are all expected on New Year’s Day to make a 
present to the grand-master, at least tenfold exceeding 
the amount of their pay. There is no regulation, in- 
deed, to oblige the subordinate to make the present, 
and there is even an ukase to punish the superior for 
receiving any ; but should the tributary offering fail, 
the underling would be not only removed, but dis- 
graced, and prosecuted, on some other pretext, with 
all the rigour an indignant master could display to- 
wards a dishonest servant who had betrayed his con- 
fidence. Should his present prove below the usual 
amount, he is removed to a less lucrative situation ; 
and if, on the contrary, his ambition prompt him to 
sacrifice a larger portion of his iniquitous gains to 
swell his tribute, or that his superior activity enables 
him to do so, it ensures promotion to a post which 
yields a more abundant harvest. A constant emula- 
tion is thus kept up in crime, between those esta- 
blished to detect and punish it. The reader may 
form some idea of the extent to which trade is bur- 
thened by these vampires, from the fact that tavern- 
keepers in St. Petersburg calculate, in a series of 
years, from forty to sixty per cent. of their profits to 
be wrung from them, directly and indirectly, by the 
municipal or civil police. All the inhabitants of the 
towns, excepting those who are protected by the high 
offices which they hold, their military rank, or their 
connexion with people in power, are perpetually ex- 
posed to the rapacity of its innumerable officials, 
grasping, remorseless, and depraved, and invested 
with an authority over nearly all the population, on 
which the only check appears to be the observance of 
an understanding by which to prevent confusion in 
the perpetration of all extortion and iniquity of which 
every large city in Russia presents the hourly spec- 
tacle. * * The passport-oftice is comprised in the 
institution of the high police; and through its inter- 
medium every individual above the peasantry is regis- 
tered. Annexed to the duplicate of his registry, is a 
compilation of all the reports, collected by all the 
spies who have come across him during his life, with 
their original observations, notes, and denunciations, 
all arranged with such admirable order and regularity, 
that in St. Petersburg and Moscow, within a few 
hours, the superintendent of police can become ac- 
quainted with the most secret actions of his life, to- 
gether with the opinions he is supposed to entertain, 
or, at least, the sentiments he has avowed. ‘There is 
thus many an individual who imagines himself utterly 
beneath the notice of government, to whose name, 
in its black registry, are appended whole manuscript 
volumes upon volumes of secret information. Cordial 
acquaintances, dear friends, servants, and slaves, and 
too often relatives, have consciously or unconsciously 
contributed to swell the mass. * * ‘Man forgets and 
God forgives,’ whispered a Russian, ‘ but the secret 
Police neither forgets nor forgives.’ The frivolous 
conversation which took place years ago, at the 
dinner-table, over the punch-bowl, or in a moment 
of vexation or anger, all is noted, with the malicious 
Comments of those who reported it, All is thrown 





into the balance when his fate is weighed, unknown 
evidence thus influencing the decision by unknown 
judges, of the destiny of a man who has perhaps, in 
reality, never offended even against the peculiar code 
of political and social morality which is the standard 
of this fearful institution. When the Russian subject 
has been found wanting in this balance, his disgrace 
overtakes him as suddenly and unaccountably as the 
doom of fate ; and he may often waste the remaining 
years of his dreary existence in vain attempts to 
guess the cause of his punishment, his friends and 
relatives in conjecturing the nature of it. The grave 
is not more incommunicative as to what passes in the 
unknown regions beyond its bourne, than the secret 
police, It is true the enmity of private individuals, 
the anger or the vindictive spirit of princes, may die 
before them, or die with them ; changes of party, and 
the weft and woof of fresh intrigues, may render meri- 
torious what a few years before was odious in the eyes 
of those who have been replaced or superseded ; but 
all these eventualities seldom bring relief to those 
who suffer. * * The Russian is not only subject to 
this terrible surveillance within the pale of the empire, 
but when he travels abroad it follows him like his 
shadow. In the drawing-rooms of London and Paris, 
he dreads that the eye of the secret police may be 
upon him, Foreigners, in their own country, laugh 
at his terrors, but experience has taught him too 
painfully how truly they are grounded,” 


Some examples of this terrible action are re- 
corded, which need the dark back-ground of the 
scene where they are laid, not to seem too start- 
ling :— 


“There is a lady still living, who was stepping out 
of her carriage in her ball dress, when she was quietly 
handed into a sledge—her destination was Siberia. 
When the long journey was accomplished, she was 
located—she knew not in what region or government 
—in a hut, containing two rooms, each divided from 
the other, and leading into two separate yards, each a 
few paces square, and surrounded by a high wall, 
which only admitted the light of heaven. A sentinel 
was mounting guard outside the walls; her coarse 
food was brought by a silent jailer, and here she re- 
mained for two years. At the expiration of this term, 
the door of the yard was one day opened, and a 
prisoner was thrust in to her, who turned out to bea 
Polish nobleman, who had been long confined in the 
adjoining cell, but was now removed to make room 
for another. In this room, or den, she lived with 
her unfortunate companion for twelve years more, 
ignorant alike of the spot of earth she was inhabiting 
and of the cause of her being banished thither. One 
morning her door was thrown open, and a voice called 
for number so-and-so, by which, in the rare intervals 
of monthsand even years elapsing between the occa- 
sions on which her jailers answered her or spoke to 
her, they had been accustomed to address her. She 
stepped forward; the door was closed, without her 
even having time to take leave of her companion, 
whom she never saw again; she was hurried into a 
sledge ; she retraced the journey of many months, 
and one night found herself in the office of the grand- 
master of police; a little cupboard was thrown open, 
and she was presented with the identical ball-dress 
which had been taken from her on the night of her 
exile; the jewels indeed were gone, but there was not 
a bow, a flower, or a piece of lace of its blackened and 
faded frippery wanting; even the withered nosegay 
and the fan, in which a long generation of spiders or 
brown beetles had nestled, were carefully restored to 
her. She was thenceforward at liberty. This lady 
never knew the cause of her punishment or of its ces- 
sation, ‘And did you never make the inquiry ?” 
* What, be so long in Siberia, and not yet have learned 
discretion !? ‘And what was said on your re-appear- 
ance in society ?? ‘ Nothing; those who had known 
me formerly made no comment; to those who in- 
quired, Who is Madame ? where is she from ? 
where has she always lived ? it was simply answered, 
“ Madame demeure depuis beaucoup d‘années 
sur ses terres”—She has long been buried amidst her 
estates.'—It is four or five years since some indiscretion 
was committed by an individual who had some in- 
terest with those in authority, by narrating certain 
passages connected with the history of the secret asso- 
ciations concerning which the reader will hereafter 
find some copious details ; in a word, he let his tongue 











run too freely on this dangerous topic, One morning 
an officer of gendarmerie presented himself in his 
drawing-room, and, with the greatest urbanity, desired 
him to follow him to the chancery of Count Benken- 
dorf. When the pale-blue uniform of the officers or 
privates of this corps, who are the avowed and osten- 
sible sbirri of the secret police, are once seen crossing 
the threshold, a visit from the angel of death alighting 
there could cause no greater consternation. He 
obeyed, as every one must do in such a case, and 
leaving his family a prey to their terrors, he stepped 
into a sledge with his dreaded visitant. He did not 
return that day, nor the next, nor the day following; 
his relatives were meanwhile assured that he was safe, 
that he had powerful friends and protectors, and that 
he would soon be restored to them. Thus six months 
of anxiety passed away ; towards the middle of the 
seventh the officer again made his appearance, but in 
such guise as to be hardly recognized by those nearest 
and dearest to him ; his ruddy cheeks were livid, his 
rotund body was wasted into angularity, the merry 
sparkle of his eye was gone, and its brightness 
quenched for ever in his terror. He did not complain 
of his treatment ; on the contrary, it had just been 
proved to him that it was monitory and friendly. 
Nevertheless, it had reduced him to this condition. 
He narrated as follows :—Shortly after leaving his 
home he was placed in a dark apartment. At night- 
fall he was ironed and placed in a sort of box upon 
a sleigh, such as is occasionally used in winter to 
transport prisoners; a grating at the top let in the 
faint light reflected from the snow, but allowed no 
view of the scenery through which the speed of horses 
was hurrying him the whole night through. An hour 
or two before daybreak the vehicle stopped ; he was 
blindfolded and led intoa fresh resting-place. Through 
the whole of the next night he was carried along in a 
similar manner, arriving to sleep in a dark dungeon, 
and being again hurried forward on a road which his 
fears told him, beyond the consolations of hope, to be 
that of Siberia. Thus, night after night, and day 
after day elapsed; the former in speeding towards the 
fearful solitude, the latter in reposing as well as he 
could from the fatigues of his arduous journey. The 
dark nights became moonlight; the moon waned 
again; and again the night became moonlight ; and 
he was still foreed to hasten on uninterruptedly, 
without having seen one furlong of the way. The 
faint light of the moonless winter’s night, piercing 
through the narrow aperture which afforded air to 
his vehicle, now enabled him to distinguish the objects 
it contained, so well had his eyes become accustomed 
to the utter darkness in which he was kept during the 
day. Like all people, too, deprived of vision, after 
many weeks he learned to substitute for it a sense 
which the eye-sight often leaves comparatively dor- 
mant—that of discerning things by touch and feeling. 
He had no opportunity of making any observations 
on the road he was travelling ; but the interior of his 
cage he knew plank by plank, {nail by nail, and it 
might almost be said straw by straw. He therefore, 
in the darkness of every day, endeavoured to make 
acquaintance with every fresh dungeon in which he 
found a night’s abode. He was struck with the utter 
monotony and sameness of these places of relay; he 
had seen, as all Russians have, the battalions of the 
imperial guard, where one man, to the very setting of 
a cross-belt, to the colour of his hair, the shape of his 
moustache, and to the very expression of his counte- 
nance, as nearly resembles another as two peas in one 
shell ; but he was struck, after travelling some thou- 
sand versts or two, to find one dungeon resembling 
another so closely that every brick and stone was dis- 
posed precisely like another. At last, on one occasion, 
he left a piece of the hard brown crust of his rye 
bread marked in a peculiar manner with his teeth. 
To his utter surprise, at the end of his night's journey, 
he found a crust perfectly similar in the dungeon in 
which he lodged. He now began to doubt his own 
senses ; sometimes he fancied he was insane; some- 
times he conceived the unutterably fearful idea that 
he was somehow doomed to a dark and unrelieved 
monotony, which was to extend to the merest trifles, 
and that this wasa means of moral torture, of which, 
as he approached Siberia, he was experiencing a fore- 
taste. It is strange to say, that with these causes of 
suspicion, it was not till many weeks after that the 
thought flashed across his mind—a thought which he 
discarded as an illusion, but which at last came break- 
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ing in upon him likea ray of light—that he had never 
moved from the same environs, and had returned to 
sleep every night in the same spot. Such, in fact, 
proved to be the case: night after night, for months, 
he had been hurried along the same road, to return to 
the same cell. It must be remembered that this was 
not a punishment, but only a friendly warning, to 
deter a man in whom some one in power felt an in- 
terest from incurring it.” 

The inference drawn by our author, at the 
conclusion of the following anecdote, is an ex- 
ample of the spirit in which he casts his revela- 
tions,—and will warn the reader to be on his 
guard. Facts become doubtful, in the narrative of 
him who mixes them thus up with inferences, 
and delivers both with equal confidence :— 

“Tn all cases where it becomes of moment to dis- 
cover the party guilty of offence against the higher 
powers, they are much embarrassed, and perfectly 
understand how to find a criminal, or at least a scape- 
goat, without making much search for the real one. 
During the administration of the late police-master, 
a personage of considerable importance discovered, 
on stepping into his sledge, that he had either lust his 
pocket-book containing two thousand roubles, or been 
robbed of it. He applied to one of the police officers, 
insisting that it should be found. The police major 
asked for a description of it, and of the numbers of 
the notes. He was answered, that the latter were 
unknown, and that no distinct recollection of the 
pocket-book was entertained, further than that it was 
a new red one, and that it certainly contained the 
sum in question. An hour after, the police-major 
returned triumphantly; he had placed the thief in 
custody, and he restored the pocket-book, with its 
contents untouched, to its illustrious owner, who 
passed a warm eulogium on the activity and zeal of 
the body to which the major belonged, and probably 
recommended him for promotion. The next day, 
however, his highness felt something hard in the lining 
of his fur pelisse; which, on examination, proved to 
be the original pocket-book, with its notes, which had 
slipped through a rent in the pocket, and which the 
policeman had pretended to restore to him; the 
hopes of his patronage and the fear of his displeasure 
having been considered worth a sacrifice of two 
thousand roubles! We never heard what became of 
the thief who had been taken into custody fora theft 
which had never been committed; but as he would 
undoubtedly have been punished but for the accident 
which established his innocence, and as all the evidence 
was prepared to render his guilt undeniably plain, it 
was probably not thought worth while to reverse the 
sentence of so insignificant an individual.” 

On a future occasion, we may give an example 
of the manner in which the facts stated occasion- 
ally discredit themselves ;—but, for the present, 
must bring our ‘‘ Revelations” to a close. 





The Art of Smoking—{L’ Art de Fumer]. Par 

Barthélemy. Paris. 

Tuts is a poem, in three cantos, dedicated to the 
pipe and the cigar, which now divide with the 
sword and the carbine the affection and enthu- 
siasm of La Jeune France. It is observable 
that the French poets of the day drop the Mon- 
sieur for themselves, a curtailment which the 
bards of old left to be made by posterity, at the 
instigation of Fame. 

The first canto sings the praises of the pipe. 
The poet flings himself appropriately on an 
ottoman, sets before his bardship a “ grog au 
rhum,” charges his pipe with the “divine nar- 
cotic”’ of the Cuba leaf, scorns the nine ladies 
who inspired Homer and Virgil, and calls on 
Tobacco to “touch his hallowed lips with fire” : 

Le cigare A mes vers a souvent réussi, 

Et ce dieu, je l'espére, inspirera ceux-ci. 
Barthélemy allows the charms of “ tabac en 
poudre,” but thinks the snuff-box ought to be 
contented with prose honours. The contrast he 
draws between the “fumeur”’ and the “ priseur”’ 
is humorous :— 


Le fumcur est décent de visage et de geste, 

Sa léevre arquée exprime une fierté modeste, 

Un air philosophique est empreint dans ses yeux, 
I souftie son haleine en regardant les cieux. 





The graces all espouse the smoker’s side, 

His arched lips express a modest pride; 

Philosophy herself illumes his eye, 

He puffs, and puffing scans his native sky. 

We acknowledge the feebleness of our transla- 
tion. The poet tells us, in a note, that the line— 
Tl souffle son haleine en regardant les cieux, 
will naturally recall the well-known verse of 

Ovid— 

Os homini sublime dedit, ccelumque tueri ; 

and Barthélemy adds—‘ One would suppose 
that the Latin poets, by a sort of divine inspira- 
tion, wished to paint the difference of attitude 
between ‘les hommes qui prisent’ and ‘ceux qui 
fument.’ Perhaps tobacco was known to the 
Roman nose. Certainly Horace says—‘ pulvis 
et umbra sumus,’ and the antiquity of sneezing 
is beyond a doubt. Every school-boy will recall 
the memorable sneeze, in the council of war 
recorded by Xenophon, who unaccountably 
omits to mention which of the Grecian chiefs 
owned the snuff-box that occasioned the sternu- 
tatory effects, productive of results so momen- 
tous in a-crisis of peril. 

After doing the snuff-box and its votaries 
poetic justice, the son of Tobacco (as we say 
son of the Muses) proceeds to settle the ques- 
tion of precedency between the pipe and the 
cigar :— 

C’est en vain qu’on voudrait les ranger de niveau, 

La pipe est du vieux temps, le cigare est nouveau, 


Et quoique au premier rang en secret il aspire, 
11 n’atteint pas encore le maternel empire. 


In vain you strive to place upon a par 

The good old pipe and late-conceived cigar; 

True, the cigar aspires to fill the throne, 

But still the ancient pipe maintains its own. 

Amongst the territorial conquests of the pipe, 

Polynesia is not forgotten :— 

Mais si le monde entier est son autel éternel, 

L’Orient de ce temple est le premier autel, 

La, l'enfant nouveau-né, créature éphémeére, 

Suce, @ la fois, la pipe et le sein de sa mére. 


But though the world is all tobacco’s shrine, 

The gorgeous East first snuffed its fumes divine, 

There new-born infants suck with equal zest 

The father’s hookah and the mother’s breast. 

It must be admitted that the French are be- 
coming more and more Oriental in their tastes 
every day. If you hear a child crying in the 
Palais Royal, it is ten to one that he is blubber- 
ing for his cigar. Tobacco seems to be the 
passion of France just now, as if she was deter- 
mined to show the Turks that she is a match for 
them at their own weapon. One of the face- 
tious illustrations of this humorous poem repre- 
sents a French four-year old, with a hookah big 
enough for the Emperor of Morocco. What is 
still worse, the vignette on the cover exhibits a 
smoker of the feminine gender—a portrait of 
the “fumeuse,”’ for whom it appears that French 
ingenuity has already devised a “ cigare de 
dames.” 

Barthélemy informs us, that “amongst the 
nations ‘les plus fumeurs’ are the Germans, the 
Russians, the Dutch, the Danes and the Swedes. 
The pipe is in chief honour in those countries. 
The Spaniards in general smoke, but they use 
only the cigar,—even (it must be confessed) the 
cigarette. The French, long in the background, 
are at length marching, with rapid step, in the 
path of their neighbours. France honours the 
pipe and the cigar alike. England and Italy 
are more affectionately disposed to snuff.”’ 

The poet, however, with the earnestness of 
the stern moralist, points out to his countrymen 
where they are inferior to the other nations of 
the earth, particularly to the Germans, in the 
great affair of life :— 

Nous portons, malgré nous, dans ce grave exercise, 

Cette frivolité dont on nous fait un vice, 

Nous fumons goulument, sans méthode, sans art, 

Nous prenons, dans un coin, des pipes de hazard ;— 
that is to say, the French are frivolous even in 
the estaminet ; they take the first pipe that comes 
to their hand, and no La Place, or La Grange, 
has yet produced the theory of tobacco and the 





science of smoke. This will come in time 
Poetry is always in advance of science. ? 

The transition from France to Germ 
bold and striking— 

Tournons, tournons les yeux vers le pays modéle, 
L’Allemagne ;—grands dieux! que nous sommes loin delle! 
And certainly, in one respect, the German sy. 
premacy rests upon solid grounds ; for it appears 
that the smoking Germans retain the saliva, and 
thus avoid one of the most offensive incidents of 
smoking, particularly in a French estaminet, 
Barthélemy poetically says :— 

Les Allemands n'ont pas de glandes salivaires, 
No nation that has ought to practise the art of 
smoking. 

The remainder of the first canto consists of 
sage precepts to be observed in the choice of 
pipes. In the notes, we are told of pipes that 
cost prodigious sums of money. The pipe of 
Richelieu was sold, at his death, for a hundred 
thousand francs. Another, presented by Napo- 
leon to Marshal Oudinot, was valued at thirty 
thousand. The “ Napoleon of war” himself was 
no servant of the pipe or slave of the cigar, 
Barthélemy gives us the following scrap of in- 
formation :— 

“ Napoleon, although munificent to his officers 
who smoked, was generally considered to have 
held the pipe in abhorrence—whichis confirmed 
by the excessive love he bore for tobacco ‘ en 
poudre.’ It is said that, having received the 
present of a superb pipe from a Persian ambas- 
sador, he took it into his head to try it. The 
flame having been applied, all that was required 
was to make it communicate with the tobacco; 
but in the way the Emperor went about it, he 
would never have accomplished that object. He 
continued to open and close his mouth alter- 
nately, without inhaling from the orifice. At 
length. he exclaimed—‘ Comment, diable! cela 
n’en finit pas.’ I observed to him, (says Con- 
stant), that he went the wrong way about it, and 
showed him what he ought todo. But the Em- 

eror would only open and close his mouth, as 
efore. Wearied with his ineffectual efforts, at 
last he desired me to light the pipe. I obeyed, 
and returned it to him; but he hardly made a 
single inhalation, when the smoke, which he 
knew not how to discharge through his lips, 
penetrated his wind-pipe, and forced itself through 
his nose and eyes. As soon as he recovered his 
breath, he cried—‘Otez moi cela! quelle in- 
fection! oh, les cochons! le cceur me tourne.’ 
He felt the unpleasant effects for at least an hour, 
and renounced for ever a delightful habit, which 
he declared was only good—‘ a désennuyer les 
fainéans.’”’ The Emperor used an extremely 
vigorous and happy expression. We presume 
the Napoleonists adhere to the ¢abaticre, and 
are still uncorrupted by the pipe. ; 

Our poet, however, is of opinion that Napo- 
leon did smoke, but only “par politique.” His 
account is “that Bonaparte made his début as a 
smoker in Egypt; he wished to prove his re- 
spect for the institutions of the conquered coun- 
try, just as he signified his veneration for the 
Koran. He smoked politically—but smoke he 
did upon more occasions than one. His old 
Mameluke has faithfully preserved that historic 
pipe; we have lately seen it in the hands of a 
man entitled to credit, from whom we received 
this anecdote.” 

The second canto opens with a blessing on 
Spain, as the inventress of cigars. But why, ah 
1 has Spain sullied her fair fingers with the 
cigarette ! 

Mais je n‘arrive pas & m’expliquer comment 

Ce peuple, qui dn goat a le haut sentiment, 

Ravalant son orgueil au gofit de la Lorette, 

A fait un pacte indigne avec la cigarette. 
Perhaps there is some English ignoramus who 
may require to be informed how the cigarette 
differs from the cigar. Let the author of 
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‘L’action du tabac sur la santé’ enlighten him 


upon this point. < 
«Tl y a trois manicres de fumer tabac. 


. Oo 2° 
En cigares ; 2". 


. 
en cigarettes ; o. en pipe j— 
cest-i-dire le tabac bralant seul,—le tabac en- 
veloppé d'une substance combustible, et qui 
brale en méme temps que lui—et le tabac dans 
un godet incombustible""—(or a pipe). 

The cigarette, then, which the pride of the 
Hidalgos has stooped to borrow from the Lorettes 
of Paris, is the tobacco ina combustible enve- 
lope; and upon the smokers of this invention 
Barthélemy vents his poetic scom— 

Crest joucr au cigare et nullement fumer ! 
And he adds— 
Laissons les écoliers, les jeunes demoiselles, 
Nourrir leur appétit de ces maigres parcelles ; 
La poitrine de ’'homme est d'un tempérament 
Qui digére sans peine un plus fort aliment ; 


Fille se debilite & ce régime fade ; 
On pourrait, au besoin, en manger en salade. 


Let boys and girls at school, let young Lorettes 
Appease their appetites with cigarettes ; 

The manly stomach craves a manlier diet, 

The girlish cigarette cannot supply it ; 
Frenchmen be brave, the Spanish toy refuse, 
But put it in a salad, if you chuse. 

The Lorette, however, has justice rendered 
her in a note; she.is extolled for propagating 
the cigar through the imperfect medium of the 
cigarette: she compels her Oscars and her 
Arthurs, “ bon gré, mal gré,” to smoke with her 
téte-a-téte. Honourable mention is also made 
of the ingeniousinventor of the ‘‘ Cigarettotype,” 
who made so glorious a figure at the last “* Ex- 
position” of the Arts. By means of this simple 
and unexpensive apparatus, the smoker manu- 
factures his own cigarettes without the slightest 
trouble to himself. The “ cigare de dames” 
has been already mentioned. Barthélemy gives 
ita bad name: he calls it “ jouet mutin et du- 
riuscule, qui intercepte toute issue a l’haleine, 
et qu'il faut reléguer au rang des cigarettes,” 
An engraving prefixed to the canto represents 
a Lorette smoking her cigare de dames, in atéte-a- 
téte with her Oscar, who is smoking, we presume, 
the genuine cigar, as becomes a Frenchman. 
The poet, in the following verses, combats an 
error common in England as well as in France :— 


Bien des consommateurs pensent, de bonne foi, 
Que tout cigare est bon des qu'il fraude la loi, 
Et regardent toujours, comme chose friande, 
Ce que sous son manteau serre la contrabande. 
Oh, qu'il leur est aisé de contenter leurs veeux ! 
Et que d’occasions a saisir aux cheveux ! 

Full many a smoker thinks he finds a prize 

In all cigars that cheat the King’s excise. 

All must be good beneath the smuggler’s jacket : 
It paid no duty—‘ how I long to smack it!’ 

"Tis easy to entrap such flats as those: 

They pay for their tobacco through the nose. 

We pass over the precepts for the selection of 
cigars—worthy as they are of a place beside the 
codes of Justinian and Zoroaster; but we can- 
not leave unnoticed the moral beauty and beau- 
tiful moral of the passage that winds up the 
second canto :— 





Je déclare Harpagon, grippe-sou, pince-maille, 
Digne entin de tomber jusqu’au cigare a paille, 
Lindclicat fumeur qui ramasse avec soin 

Les restes de sa bouche oubliés dans un coin. 

Sile sort a voulu que nous soyons de ceux 

Qui charment, a grands frais, leurs eunuis paresseux, 
Tachdns, tachons du moins, que ce luxe s’expie 
En le faisant tourner a la philanthropie. 
L’indigent a des droits 4 nos biens superfius, 

Ce que nous rejetons ne nous appartient plus. 
Who smokes the stump of yesterday's cigar, 

A Harpagon—a Gripus I declare,— 

Tobacco spurns the skin-flint from her shrine, 
And virtue thunders—* Thou art none of mine!” 
If gracious Heaven upon us showers her manna, 
And gives us wealth to buy the pure Havannah, 
Oh, let us make the small return we can, 

And think of our cigarless fellow-man. 

That stump is ours no more, but his of right : 

We parted with the property last night. 


There is drawn, then, an affecting picture 
(beyond our power to translate) of the early 
street-sweeper at the door of Véfour, picking up 
the relic of an odorous Havannah, cast away 
on the previous evening in the wantonness of 





riches and luxury, and thus enabled to support 
for another day the evils of his destiny and the 
labours of the broom,—the despised end of the 
cigar not only supplying the place of a poor- 
law, but discharging the offices of philosophy 
and religion. 

In a note, we are informed that the remnants 
of cigars are not always made this high moral 
use of,—but are collected, reduced to the pristine 
form of tobacco, and sometimes palmed upon 
the simple Parisians as a superior variety of 
the narcotic weed ! 

We also find acalculation of the sum expended 
in cigar-smoking in the course of forty years, by 
a man who limits himself to the moderate allow- 
ance of six a-day. Six cigars per day, at 25 
cents a-piece, cost, at the end of the year, 547 
francs 50 cents, which, multiplied by 40, gives 
the alarming total of 21,900 francs; and if the 
interest of this sum is calculated at five per 
cent., we arrive at the enormous sum of 77,080 
francs. 

Barthélemy also calculates the expenditure of 
time, and finds that to smoke cigars to the value 
of 77,080 francs would occupy two years and 
95 days. What a reasonable portion of human 
life to devote to this divine employment! But 
doubtless, it is for its time-destroying, life-con- 
suming properties that tobacco is prized, whether 
in the pipe or cigar. Complaining for ever of 
the brief span of our existence, to make it still 
shorter by art than it was designed to be by 
nature, is one of our most interesting studies; 
and infinite is human ingenuity in devising new 
methods of abbreviation. Few as our days are, 
they are too many for us; and we are far from 
being content with the inevitable deductions of 
slumber and digestion : to the bed and the board 
we add the excitement, the oblivion, and the 
exhaustion of tobacco in its many forms; and 
we call it a triumph of luxury, when we have 
discovered a new and shorter cut to the tomb, 
which we affect to dread. The mock didactic 
poem to which we have devoted this notice is 
properly to be considered as a satire on the be- 
setting and besotting sin of smoking,—which the 
French are now cultivating with all the ardourand 
impetuosity of their character. As such, it is a 
praiseworthy attempt; but independently of 
this object, it is a clever and entertaining jeu 
d'esprit. 








Parsons and Widows. By the author of ‘ Peter 
Priggins,’ ‘The Parish Clerk,’ &e. 3 vols. 
Colburn. 

Wuatever distinguishes one individual from 

others, is a deviation from the standard of cha- 

racter. That standard is of course ideal, and it 
is not veiy probable that the reader has met 
with any one who approximates it by number- 
less degrees. In proportion as it is approached, 
a uniformity of manner prevails, and the diffi- 
culties of portraiture are increased. It has long 
been felt, that this general uniformity, among 
all ranks of society, has deprived comedy of 
many of its materials. The serious productions 
of the muses affect rather the ideal standard of 
which we have spoken, and aim at portraying 
more or less perfect characters. But it isin the 
real and actual life about us, that we must look for 
traces of the ridiculous, and types of the absurd. 
Writers, in general, who have sought to please 
by humour, have accordingly sought the classes 
where defects are most numerous, and differences 
most marked, some of them minute enough, 
yet sufficient to indicate and preserve distinct 
personality. Such writers, therefore, have been 
driven to the middle and lower order of society 
for subjects, and have not abstained even from 
the lowest details, and slang itself, if calculated 
to produce the desired effect. The author before 
us has taken a different direction, but in the 


same spirit. He has selected a professional and 
educated class, not to portray its merits, but to 
find what there is ridiculous in it. In his pre- 
vious work, he delighted to set forth the abuses 
which have disgraced Alma Mater, and the re- 
form of which, we fear, is even now only talked of, 
| thus showing the process of classical education, 
| and its adjunctive influences on the mind of the 
| student. In the present volumes, we have the 
| result both of it and them on individual conduct. 
|'To some degree of ridicule, the clerical cha- 
| racter is naturally subject, from the difficulty of 
| maintaining the pretensions it involves in private 
| and domestic intercourse. It was, indeed, to 
prevent this, that Archbishop Whately, in his 
excellent book, ‘The Errors of the Romish 
Church traced to the Corruption of Human 
Nature,’ counselled the clergy to depend rather 
— their merits as men, than on the privileges 
of their order, and to walk with their flocks, as 
brethren, friends, and neighbours, rather than 
as judges and specially-commissioned persons. 
This was judicious advice, and if we could sup- 
pose it to be followed, much that now shows in 
a ridiculous light in these volumes, would lose 
something of its absurd character, for the failings 
described would simply appear as those of in- 
dividuals, not of an order. With these premoni- 
tions, we proceed to illustrate, by extract and 
description, the contents of the work. 

The first portrait, which strikes our fancy, is 
of what the writer denominates “a full-grown 
and flourishing divine.” We must permit him 
to describe his hero for himself :— 

“© There was no mistaking his profession. He wore 
a most correct and carefully-cut frock, shorts, and 
silks, with buckles—large, solid, silver buckles—at 
his knees and on his instep. His throat was encir- 
cled with a fine white stock, and on his hair, which 
was slightly mixed with gray, or slightly powdered, 
I could hardly tell which, he wore a hat, which, 
though not decidedly a shovel, displayed a disposi- 
tion to emulate and imitate the cut episcopal or ar- 
chidiaconal. As I wasa stranger to him, I retreated 
from the gate, and walked slowly along the shrub- 
bery, which ran parallel with the road. Though not 
partial to eaves-dropping, I could not help hearing 
the following dialogue, as both master and man were 
blessed with loud voices; although the former spoke 
in a fine sonorous bass, and the latter whistled out 
his words in a snuffling choky kind of treble. ‘ Haugh 
—humph!—eh? Zachariah—Zachariah Bond— 
why—eh? Why do you stand there?’ said the 
master. £ Ben’t standing—‘cause I’m sitting—eeh 
—eeh!’ replicd the man. * Why the dickens—eh ? 
Haugh—humph! Why don’t you descend and in- 
quire if my friend, Mr. Wocdward, is at home—ch ?” 
continued the master, slightly rapping the bottom of 
the carriage with his amber-headed walking-stick, 
which he used as a resting-place for his hands. 
*Whoah—who-oh! Don’t you be in such a mortal 
hurry—got the whole day before us. Gently, there, 
Juggenel—steady there, Brown Bury—take it easy, 
you fiery rogues—nothing got by hurrying,’ said the 
man, addressing his cumbrous master and more 
cumbrous steeds, without deigning to turn his head. 
* Zachariah—Zachariah Bond—humph—hanugh ! — 
eh? Do you mean to doasI bid you?’ inquired 
the master, in louder tones, accompanied by a Jouder 
rap of the bamboo. ‘By and by—lots of time— 
who-oh! You've earned your oats, my cherubs— 
take it easy,’ said Zachariah. ‘ Well, this is abomi- 
nable—haugh !—humph!! Am I to get down my- 
self?—eh ? answer me that, Zachariah—Zachariah 
Bond!" * No occasion to move,’ said Zachariah, as he 
rose from the box, slowly and deliberately. ‘I must 
get down, for Juggenel’s got a fly on his flank, and 
his swish tail ain’t long enough by two inches to flick 
it off. Whoah—who-oh, my cherubs, I’m a coming 
—gently, Brown Bury—take it easy—lots of time.’ 
The master smiled goodnaturedly when he saw his 
servant begin to descend, and, during the five minutes 
which were consumed in the operation, merely ut- 
tered one,‘ Humph—haugh!’ Zachariah, however, 
instead of going in at the garden-gate to inquire for 
the vicar, stood and gazed at his steeds, examining 
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all their points as minutely as if he had never seen 
them before, and only had them out on trial. Then 
he gave his thigh a hearty slap, and, looking at his 
master for the first time, said inquiringly :—‘ Ain’t 
them beauties ?—ain't I done my duty by em?’ The 
master put his head out at the side of the carriage, 
and, after first surveying the off horse, and then the 
near horse carefully, replied :—‘ Beautiful—very 
beautiful—well-fed, and well curried—now, Zacha- 
riah—haugh—humph !—you may as well inquire for 
Mr. Woodward—eh? * Whoah—who-oh—my 
cherubs—gently tnere—no hurry—lots of time—now 
for that ’ere fly,’ said Zachariah, as he stole on tip- 
toe towards the insect, which, after taking aim with 
uplifted hand for five minutes, he succeeded in im- 
molating by a thump, which would have broken the 
ribs of any horse not so well protected with fat as 
Juggenel was. Then he walked round to the side 
of Brown Bury, and, after ascertaining by a prolonged 
examination that there was not another fly to be 
sacrificed, he patted both his nags very affectionately 
—begged them to stand quite still—be gentle—not 
to be in a hurry, for there was lots of time—he walked 
backwards towards the gate, as if he was afraid of 
losing sight of his cattle.” 


This eccentric individual is Mr. Worthington, 
the rector of Rushley, who is troubled with a 
singularity which at first not a little puzzled 
our portrait painter :— 

“He shook me,” says our story-teller, “kindly by 
the hand, and hoped I had been successful in my 
sport. Now there was nothing peculiar in this hope 
—it was what I might have expected ; but the words 
were accompanied with such a peculiar wink of the 
left eye, that it seemed to imply, ‘You have not 
caught a single fish, and are not likely to catch one,’ 
I replied that I had had excellent sport. ‘ Humph 
haugh!—eh ? not caught a cold, I hope.’ This again 
was, I doubt not, a sincere wish on his part—but the 
wink which was fiercer than before, seemed to con- 
vert his meaning into:—‘ I am sure you have a sore 
throat, a violent catarrh, and an incipient rheumatic 
fever.’ I felt rather uncomfortable. I hardly knew 
what to be at. Was he a wag,and ought [ to laugh 
at a joke poked, as the Yankees say, at myself, or 
did he mean to insult me? I looked at his face. It 
was so placid, calm, and benevolent-looking, that I 
at once dismissed the last query from my thoughts, 
and smiled blandly, as I replied that I never caught 
cold in fishing, as I was well protected with water- 
proofs. ‘Exceedingly glad to hear it—humph— 
haugh!—eh? Capital things are waterproofs, Mr. 
Woodward ; some persons doubt their existence, J 
don’t,’ said the rector, as he winked, as much as to 
say, ‘it’s all a hum.’ I watched the vicar’s face, to 
see what effect the wink would have on him. Te 
seemed not to observe it. I then thought it possible 
that they were conspiring against me to turn me into 
ridicule. I did not show my anger, though I felt 
angry, but resolved to bide my time, and, if I saw 
any decided attempt to annoy me, to express my 
opinion freely on their rudeness, and then cut the 
connexion.” 


Of this “droll habit,” the consequence of long 
and severe nervous suffering, the Doctor first 
became aware by an amusing incident :— 

“ A small party was asked to meet him, and, though 
he said nothing particularly funny, he kept the ‘table 
in a roar.” Every one laughed but his host, who 
seemed distressed at the mirth of his guests. Even 
the servants smiled when he spoke to them, or gave 
them an order. His orders, too, were unaccountably 
exceeded. ‘Butler,’ said he, ‘a /ittle small beer.” 
He was immediately supplied with a /arge tumbler 
of very strong ale, delivered, with a smile which 
seemed to indicate a clever estimation of his real 
meaning. ‘ Brandy, sir?” inquired the butler. ‘A 
very little—a wee drop,’ said Emilius. The butler 
gave him a wine glass full. After dinner it was the 
same. The guests laughed at his most solemn stories 
as much, if not more, than they did at his Joseph 
Millers. At tea—his § small cup of all black—very 
little sugar, and no cream,’ was handed to him in the 
shape of a breakfast-cup of strong gunpowder, over- 
creamed, and as sweet as syrup. His little glass of 
weak negus before bedtime was administered in a 
goblet, and was more than half wine. When he 
took leave of his new friends, they laughed exces- 





sively—told him they were delighted to have met 
him, and hoped their acquaintance might be renewed 
—for they never had met so amusing a man in their 
lives!’ Mr. Worthington was amazed. Heamusing! 
he, a poor, nervous, shaky creature, the cause of 
mirth! Hewent to bed. Benjamin had been drink- 
ing success to his master’s release from his sister’s 
thraldom so zealously, that he was unable to see him 
to bed. The housemaid goodnaturedly offered her 
services to preventan exposure of Benjamin’s excesses. 
Mr. Worthington felt awkward and nervous while she 
was warming his bed, but when she had done, begged 
her to come and tuck him up and take his candle 
away. ‘The girl stared, laughed, gave him a poke in 
the ribs, and said, ‘ She would never have believed it 
if she had not seen it.’ Emilius looked severe, as he 
thought, but the girl burst out into a louder laugh, 
and said, * She should certainly tell her master—she 
was not used to such nonsense,’ as she left the room 
and banged the door after her. Emilius got but 
little sleep that night, and when he met his friend 

r. , at breakfast, the following morning, he 
told him all that had occurred, and of his amaze- 
ment at his being deemed so laugh-at-able a cha- 
racter. Dr. led him to a looking glass—asked 
him a serious question, and bade him look in the 
mirror as he replied to him. Emilius didso. He 
saw, to his dismay, that he winked with every word 
he said in so ludicrous a manner, that he himself 
could scarcely believe that he was not joking. He 
would have shut himself up for life, but Dr. 
exposed the folly of such a course of action, and 
assured him that in time, when the habit and the 
cause of it were known, it would cease to be noticed. 
His patient believed him, and had the resolution to 
follow his advice. Dr. prevailed still further. 
He recommended him to engage in some profes- 
sional employment. The law Emelius hated— 
medicine required too long a study—the army could 
not be’even alluded to. The church was selected, 
and his ordination easily obtained through Dr. ——’s 
brother, who was the Bishop of N On his first 
appearance in the desk, Worthington felt nervous 
and fearful that his peculiarity should subject him to 
the ridicule of his congregation. He read the address 
in fear and trembling, but not asmile was to be seen. 
He went through the whole service, and heard with 
joy from Dr. ——., who had been nervously watching 
the result of his experiment, that mind had con- 
quered.” 


It was now decided that the whole party, after 
a drive to Winchester, should dine with the 
Rectorof Rushley. By the bye, we are somewhat 
perplexed to understand how the Exeter coach, 
after passing through Speenhamland, could depo- 
sit the traveller at Clearstreams, a village within 
half-a-dozen miles of Winchester. But we 
leave these geographical matters to be explained 
by others, and proceed to the dinner and the 
welcome :— 


““* Highty-tighty ; here indeed—dinner nearly 
ready, and you not dressed. I must give up—I 
must look out—advertise—do something or other— 
all I try to do! gracious me! well, well! Benjamin, 
have you told your master ?? These words proceeded 
from a tall, thin, upright female, who stood on the 
hall steps, and looked as if she had been inoculating 
crab-apples for the sours, and caught the infection 
during the operation. Mr. Worthington made a 
most humble apology, and promised to be ready in 
ten minutes. He was proceeding up stairs, when 
Mrs. Trusty screamed out, ‘Let me undo your 
buckles. What a thoughtless man you are! going 
to risk a plexy by stooping—dear me! highty-tighty. 
Benjamin, show these gentlemen a room, and let 
them know I never wait dinner. * * Here, take 
up some hot water, and see that your master don’t 
scald himself, dear, good man! What would he do 
without me?’ ‘And me,’ said Benjamin, as he took 
up the water, and told his master to ‘ come along.’ 
The rector obeyed, and intimated to me on the land- 
ing, that it was a great comfort to have all his little 
comforts attended to. He would have said more, 
but Benjamin had reached his bedroom-door, and, 
calling out, reminded him that Mrs. Trusty would be 
very much put out if her dinner was not put on to 
the minute. This was decisive, and we parted. * * 
Punctually as the clock struck six, Benjamin entered 
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and said, ‘Come, sir, dinner on the ’ 

the words as they are written may vm Pies 
jamin was an impudent fellow, it was not the toon 
His manner and the tones of his voice were kind and 
respectful. He seemed to detest verbosity and tobe 
satisfied that his master understood his meanj 
The turbot was excellent. I begged a second sli = 
the vicar and the curate followed my example M, : 
Worthington would have done the same had : 
Benjamin taken away his plate, and told him ‘he had 
had enough. Mrs. Trusty had given positive evde 
that he should only have one help of each dish for 
fear of a plexy.’ The rector sighed, winked at us 
but obeyed. The wine, too, was the best of its kind 
—plain port, sherry,and Madeira. We finished two 
bottles of port after dinner, and decided upon trying 
one more out of an older bin. Benjamin was sum. 
moned, and ordered to bring it in. I thought he gave 
a very peculiar smile as he said, ‘I’ll try, but it won't 
do.’ We waited patiently for nearly half an hour: 
the rector then began to grow fidgety, and winked 
with every word he spoke. He seemed inclined to 
ring the bell, but after making two or three abortive 
attempts,sat down again, and gave us sundry humphs! 
haughs! and ehs? Suddenly the door was thrown 
wide open, and Benjamin entered with the tea-tray 
instead of the decanter of old port. Eh? what? 
Benjamin, I rather think I ordered more wine, eh ? 
said the rector. ‘Won't stand it; thought she 
wouldn't,’ said Benjamin: ‘tea or coffee” * Takeit 
out, I insist. I will be obeyed in my own house, 
Tell Mrs. Trusty she’s a disobliging female menial 
Tell her . . .”. * Youcan tell her yourself—here she 
be,’ said Benjamin. The rector’s courage failed him 
and he looked sheepish and winked with both eyes 
alternately. ‘ Highty-tighty, what is the matter? 
inquired the housekeeper, who was evidently dressed 
for tea, at which meal she always presided. ‘Matter ! 
Mrs. Trusty. I believe I have some old wine left, 
I merely wish my friends to taste one more bottle, 
I am not ready for tea. I insist—that is, I beg, I 
may have one more bottle, eh? humph! haugh! I 
believe I am master here.’ ‘ Well, well. I only 
know what the doctor said. ‘Plexy,” said he, Mrs. 
Trusty, is caused by thick blood. Wine thickens 
blood—your master is liable to plexy—short neck 
and full habit. He must not indulge, except in tea, 
that thins the blood.” That’s what the doctor said, 
so I have sent in the tea,’ said Mrs. Trusty. ‘ But 
my friends, they are not liable to apoplexy, their 
blood is not thick! Hang the doctor; I insist on 
another bottle, humph! haugh! eh ?’ said the rector, 
looking confirmatory of the doctor’s assertion that he 
was liable to a plery. ‘Well, well; highty-tighty ; 
I do all for the best ; but all won't do.—I must look 
out—advertise—do something. After all my care! 
Gentlemen! will you have any more wine?’ Weof 
course said ‘No’ to this appeal; but the rector, 
whese courage was confirmed by the presence of his 
friends, insisted on having his orders obeyed, and 
asserted that he would be master in his own house. 
Mrs. Trusty left the room, and returned with the 
wine, but before she placed it on the table, obtained 
a promise from her master that he would drink only 
two more glasses, as it would do him a great deal of 
harm. ‘ Quite right, quite proper; I do like aservant 
to be attentive to her master, eh !*” 

When the time came for returning home, the 
Rector offered them his carriage :— 

“*Order the carriage, Benjamin, eh? said the 
rector. ‘It's of nouse ordering it ; Zachariah won't 
let Juggenel and Brown Bury earn any more oats 
to-day,’ said Benjamin. ‘ ButI insist, I am master, 
I believe, eh ? humph! haugh! I insist—eh ? Mrs. 
Trusty.’ ‘ Well, well ; highty-tighty ; you had bet- 
ter not; Zachariah must know best what's good for 
his cherubs. They can walk—you would rather 
walk, wouldn’t you, gentlemen? said the house- 
keeper. ‘ You are a very disobliging female domes- 
tic, ma’am, eh ? I insist—I am and will be master.’ 
‘Well, well; passion thickens the blood—you'll 
have a plexy ; but I wash my hands of it. I must 
look out—advertise—do something—after all my 
care!’ said Mrs. Trusty, as she left the room to do 
what she knew was useless—order the carriage. We, 
however, insisted on being masters of our own persons, 
and determined to walk home. The rector said he 
would walk a little way with us, and rang the bell to 
counter-order the carriage, and to tell his housekeeper 
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of his intention of accompanying us part of the way. 
‘Not one step,’ said Mrs. Trusty; ‘have you no re- 

rd for your valuable life ? Well, well, to think of 
your going out in the water-meadows at this time of 
night. Damp feet, rheumatiz, plexy. I will not 
allow that, though Iam forced to look out—advertise 
__do something. Benjamin, take your master’s 
clogs away—he can't go out in his thin shoes." We 
saw a storm brewing in the rector’s mind, but before 
it could find vent we had taken our departure.” 

The domestic situation of the Rector reminds 
us of a worthy old admiral, long since gathered 
to his fathers, who having lost an arm in the 
service, was greatly dependent on a servant who 
had lived with him many years, but who was 
notwithstanding the length and importance of 
his service, suddenly dismissed, In explanation 
to a friend, the admiral observed that the man 
had been in his service fifteen years. ‘The first 
five he was the best servant man ever had, the 
second five he was the best friend, but for the 
last five he had been the hardest master. 

Mr. Camomile Brown is another character 
drawn with force, and there is a touch of 
humour, though not original, in the musical 
curate;—but we have quoted enough to show the 
tone and character of the work. 

If only to be received as exceptional cases, 
these portraits might be passed by without com- 
ment; but the author professes to give them as 





illustrative examples of “the real state of the 
clergy,” as known to “the clergy themselves, | 
and the country gentlemen near whom they live | 
or have their livings:” the inference therefore | 
will be, that the church is the refuge for the des- 

titute, and the asylum of those who by reason of | 
bodily or mental incapacity, are unsuited for the | 
business of life,—that the preparation for its | 
duties is so badly conducted, and so inappro- 
priate in itself, that the collegiate education 
received, offers no security for their due perform- 
ance,—that its revenues, though in all cases as 
much perhaps as a disabled agricultural labourer 
may have a right to expect, (the Vicar of Clear- 
streams, a cripple and incapable therefore of 
agricultural labour, like his father and brothers, 
was charitably educated by the curate, who 
eventually obtained for him an exhibition at 
Oxford,) is in too many instances, not such as 
should be deemed sufficient to remunerate a 
scholar and a gentleman,—and that the moral 
conduct of the parties in the ordinary intercourse 
of life, and its social arrangements, are little 
influenced by their religious profession. That 
these statements could never have been true is 
more than we will assert, but that they are less true 
now than they were at any former period, must 
be admitted, and should have been conceded by 
the author. The representations which the 
writer makes of the widows of England, must be 
taken rather as individualities, than as members 
of a class; and it will be sufficient to say, that 
this portion of the book is marked with humour, 
and many characteristic delineations,—some 
amusing, and others pathetic. 





Travels in England and Wales—{ Reisen, §c.] 
Part III. By J.G.Kohl. London, Nutt. 
Tur third part of Mr. Kohl’s English experi- 
ences carries us through Oxford, Salisbury, Eton, 
Winchester, Portsmouth, and the Isle of Wight. 
There is, perhaps, in the present volume, less of 
general interest than there was in his former 
descriptions ; but still we do not think it will 
disappoint the English reader; while to the Ger- 


tutions of this country, particularly as regards 
its schools and universities. ‘The volume before 
us commences with an account of the university 
of Oxford, the accuracy of which is really won- 
derful, considering the intricate nature of its 
manifold institutions. We have, indeed, to no- 





tice a few errors in detail, similar to those to 
which we drew attention in Huber’s work on 
the English universities (No.829); such as a 
rather elaborate account of what the author calls 
Oxford slang, which is no more peculiar to Ox- 
ford than to any other town of England : as, for 
instance, when he informs us, that in Oxford, 
when a man goes away from any place, he is 
said “‘to cut his stick.”” We do not mention 
this because we attach any real importance to 
such information, whether right or wrong, but 
because we think it unwise and presumptuous 
in a traveller to consider himself capable of 
entering into minute detail which would require 
the study of years to give satisfactorily. It is 
as much as such a man can do in passing hastily 
through a strange country to give the general 
outline and the more prominent features of the 
national character cod institutions, and not to 
venture upon fillings-in and shadings of the 
picture, which do indeed, if correctly put in, 
add to its completeness and beauty, but which, 
if incorrect, as they generally are, tend to make 
it ridiculous. The fault we have mentioned is 
common to most travellers ;—in none more ap- 
parent than in Mr. Kohl, who, if he be wise, 
will not pretend in future to have obtained in 
his rapid glances so complete a knowledge as 
his works would lead an uninformed reader to 
believe that he possesses. Atthe same time, we 
gladly admit, what we have often said before, 
that more than most others of his race, Mr. 
Kohl perceives the salient points in national 
character, and that they lose nothing of their 
vividness in being committed to writing. So 
much for fault-finding, from which we gladly 
turn to give our readers a few specimens of the 
volume before us. <A considerable portion of 
the earlier part of it is taken up with a descrip- 
tion of Oxford, and an abstract of its plans and 
regulations, the accuracy of which, in a matter 
to a stranger so intricate, is highly creditable to 
Mr. Kohl. In introducing the subject to his 
continental readers, he says:— 

The difficulty of throwing off a description of Ox- 
ford, or giving the German reader an idea of this 
city and all the beautiful objects which it contains, 
is rendered very great by the dispersion in different 
quarters of the things that are worth seeing, whereas 
in our universities they are brought together and con- 
centrated. There are here, for instance, no fewer 
than 24 different colleges and halls: and each of 
these colleges has not only its own beautiful gardens, 
its own curiosities, its own magnificent buildings, its 
own splendid chapel and rich library, but each has 
also its own arrangements, its peculiar customs and 
feasts, its separate regulations, privileges, and rela- 
tions to the whole university. The stranger ought 
to visit them all, to get acquainted with and to de- 
scribe all, and yet this is almost impossible. I must 
therefore be contented with giving a sketch of the 
little which I was able to see; which, indeed, was a 
great deal for me. 

This little, as we have said, turns out to be 
a great deal, comprising the most important 
features of the university and collegiate rules 
and ordinances, and giving to the German reader 
a very fair idea of the organization of a body 
so essentially different from their own educa- 
tional institutions. We shall not follow our 
author through his descriptive tour among the 
colleges, but shall content ourselves with an ex- 
tract or two, embodying his impressions of the 
whole life there as compared with ‘ Student life 
in Germany”:— 

The Oxford students are the finest body of men I 
have seen anywhere ; the finest, I mean, in person, 
and the most elegant in dress. This arises from the 
fact of their being almost-all from the higher, or 
at any rate the educated classes, among whom, in 
England, decidedly the finest men are to be found. 
The rich students in Oxford are not nearly so wild as 
the rich among us, nor are the poor ones so poverty- 
stricken. Indeed, none are absolutely poor; for 
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those who get nothing from home are supported by 
foundations in the colleges. In fact, the lower classes 
in England study far less frequently than they do in 
Germany. How many sons of well-to-do peasants and 
labourers come to our universities. Here in Oxford, 
however, it required some considerable time for thought 
before they could name to me a single farmer's son 
among the gownsmen. I was informed that the 
average expenses of a student living moderately in 
this university might be estimated at about £200; 
and this, I suppose, was pretty accurate, asaccording to 
the statutes of the university, the income of a grand 
compounder must amount to £300 per annum. Stu. 
dents of the rank I have before mentioned are of about 
the same class, and live in something of the same 
style, as do those in Gittingen who receive from their 
parents from 300 to 400 thalers yearly. There are 
not to be found in Oxford any students who manage 
to live by giving instruction in music, drawing, Latin, 
Greek, and all conceivable arts and sciences, and who 
study on with scanty fare and in narrow garrets till 
they become great scholars. All the roads here are 
smooth, and the goals to which each must attain are 
settled beforehand. And as it is with the external, so 
may it perchance be with the interior discipline—with 
learning itself. Learning is here, as it were, confined in 
a walled convent garden, into which nothing unortho- 
dox, nothing irregular can enter. Every one knows his 
way—none can wander; but, as a consequence, no 
one makes a new way for himself—no one hits upon 
new discoveries. In our German universities, on the 
other hand, learning may be likened to an attractive 
wilderness, into which many thousand students rush, 
Some of these walk by well-known, well-trodden 
paths ; some pursue their own way ; and others are 
lost in thus pursuing it. Some, however, come upon 
new and beautiful pastures and discoveries. What- 
ever happens, each has mainly to thank himself for. 
In Oxford, where none are lost, and where all the 
sheep are watched and counted, where things are 
regularly and systematically acquired and examina- 
tions held in them, they owe all to the ancient mould 
in which all minds are cast. 

Mr. Kohl did not confine himself, while in 
this university, to divine philosophy, but looked 
for information also from gayer sources. Ata 
supper-party of undergraduates, he remarks— 

I was especially struck with the multitude of pretty 
songs which these young men remembered. At an 
evening party, which lasted till a late hour of the 
night, the guests never ceased for a moment to vie 
with each other in songs. I remarked, too, that 
none of those who were asked to sing made any fuss 
about it, but even if he had a very bad and inhar- 
monious voice, sang what he happened to know, and 
as well as he could. This, too, is the case with 
English ladies, who, when called on to sing, require 
far less pressing than our German ladies ; and without 
any affectation, though with grace and modesty, sing 
what they are asked for, even though often, the truth 
camnot be concealed, with less precision and less har- 
mony than our German singers possess. It also 
appears to me characteristic that each knew his song 
perfectly, were it ever so long, and sang it without 
an error to the end. In some of the songs, I might 
say in most of them, both the words and music were 
charming. Among other things which I heard, was 
a satirical song against the French. During this, it 
seemed to me that many looked at me, as ifasking my 
pardon, as though the song bore upon me in some mea- 
sure. We continentals are generally considered ina 
lump by the English as half Frenchmen: indeed, the 
mob in England assumes every foreigner at once to bea 
Frenchman. I have no doubt, indeed, that the Oxford 
students know the difference between a native of 
Germany and of France, but still I think they might 
have been influenced by this universal English pre- 
judice. 

We pass over a long and elaborate account of 
the peculiar tenets of the Oxford or Tractarian 
school of divines, as being mostly well known to 
our readers; and merely give the following 
description, for the benefit of such of them as 
may not have heard or seen the leader of the 
party :— 

The sermon which I heard from Mr. Newman, 
was upon the subject which forms the main theme 
of his whole theory. The text was taken from Isaiah, 
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“Tt shall come to pass in the last days, that the 
mountain of the Lord's house shall be established on 
the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above 
the hills.” In the course of his sermon, he urged 
that this edifice of the Church was not the work of 
man, but was of God’s own foundation, and that not 
only the building itself was builded of God, but that 
also its watchmen, overseers, and warders, the Chris- 
tian priesthood, had received their office and their 
authority from God himself, who gave to Peter the 
power to bind and to loose, which power has de- 
scended from Peter to the whole Christian priesthood, 
of whom the Romish portion alone has abused it. 
As I had already learnt Mr. Newman’s views from a 
rusal of the ‘Tracts for the Times,’ and could 
earn nothing new of his principles from his dis- 
course, I turned all my attention to the manner in 
which he propounded his opinions, and his personal 
appearance. In this, as in his published writings, 
the idea of the Jesuits, without my will as it were, 
flashed across my mind. Mr. Newman, as he appeared 
in the pulpit, struck me as a lean meagre-looking 
man, with a stern, motionless, and inexpressive coun- 
tenance, which had nothing either attractive or re- 
pulsive in it. His eyes were small and without fire, 
as far as I could judge through the elegant spectacles 
which he wore. The sharp lines on his face appeared 
to me to denote a clever man, and the thin cheek 
and wrinkled skin marked out the learned and la- 
borious student. His hair was combed quite smooth, 
and its straight lines ran parallel with the straight 
lines of his features, which looked as if he had combed 
them as well as his hair. I repeat once again, that 
I was assured Mr. Newman bore an excellent cha- 
racter. And if I make these remarks upon his fea- 
tures, it is not because I had a preconceived dislike 
to the man, whom I never saw but this once in the 
pulpit, but because we all, in some degree, carry the 
appearance and outward form of our principles, with- 
out being conscious of it, and because consequently 
such remarks contribute as well to the characteristics 
of a thing asa criticism of the thing itself. In his 
whole appearance lay a certain repose, I might say a 
rest and a holiness, which was, in the highest degree, 
peculiar, and it appears to belong to all pious men of 
his party. He spoke very calmly, or rather without 
any pretence to emotion. His arms were generally 
hidden under the border of the pulpit, his spectacles 
almost always rivetted to his papers ; without betray- 
ing any outward fire, without deep emotion, without 
enthusiasm, without employing the ornaments and 
convincing powers of eloquence, he read off his discourse 
upon the kingdom which the Lord had established 
on the hills and on the tops of the mountains. I can 
scarcely express the singular impression which was 
made upon me by hearing Mr. Newman utter, with 
the greatest apparent indifference, the most remark- 
able phrases, as for instance :—* The vast catholic 
body of the holy Church of Christ throughout all the 
world is broken into many fragments by the power 
of the Devil.” There occurred also other and stronger 
phrases, which he enunciated with a repose, and, at 
the same time, a decidedness, which struck me as 
quite peculiar from their contrast of matter and man- 
ner. “ Newman,” said one of his friends to me, “avoids 
carefully all eloquence, all inflammatory declamation, 
all overflowing enthusiasm, and is anxious that the 
clearness of the matter and the necessity of his con- 
clusions should enlighten and strike every one who 
hears him.” But I fancy that he is calm, less from 
design and self-command than by nature, and such a 
repose being as it is not without severity and passion, 
strikes one as very unnatural in a matter of such im- 
portance and grandeur, as that which the Puseyites 
profess to put forward. Inward conviction, and the 
being perfectly possessed by an idea, leads, of 
itself, to enthusiasm, as when the fire of the Holy 
Spirit descended on the Apostles, and made them 
glow with action, and speak miraculously in a hun- 
dred tongues. This want of enthusiasm, which marks 
the head of the Puseyite party, does not tell well for 
their cause, which they have built only on authorities, 
and knotty expositions and arguments. 


As Mr. Kohl studied the collegiate system at 
Oxford, so he followed it up by visiting two of 
the great nurseries of that and the sister univer- 
sity, Eton and Winchester. He is sufficient of 
a “laudator temporisacti” to sigh overthe times 





when birch rods and eanes held more unlimited 
sway than they do now, and pours forth a Jere- 
miad over the decay of discipline in this matter 
in his own fatherland. He says— 

The arrangement of punishments at Eton, as it 
was described to me, awakened in me both astonish- 
ment and attention. They are at times very severe, 
and all the scholars, with the exception of the sixth 
(the highest) class, are subject to corporal chastise- 
ment. Even in this upper class it may happen, 
that if any boy has committed an offence for which 
he especially deserves this punishment, he may be 
degraded into the fifth, and thus become amenable 
to the rod. The execution of this corporal punish- 
ment is intrusted to the head-masters of the school, 
and is enforced after, and not during, school hours. 
I say that this arrangement excited my astonish- 
ment, and partly too my admiration—my astonish- 
ment, because such regulations appear so little in 
harmony with the spirit of our age, and the school 
ordinances of the continent,—my admiration, because 
I think that the English are perfectly right in con- 
tinuing this ancient mode of punishment. I believe 
that the removal of corporal punishment from our 
schools, is only a part of our effeminacy, and of the 
decay of discipline and manners among us. Three 
quarters of our human perverseness, our laziness, our 
self-will, our impatience, in a word all our sins, are 
in the flesh, and cannot be got out of the flesh by 
working upon the mind, but upon the body. Forin 
the way in which anything gets into a man, in the 
same way must it be got out of him: what has come 
in through the spirit, must come out through the 
spirit, what has come in through the body, must 
come out thereby. One could reason a good deal on 
this matter, but experience removes the necessity 
for reasoning. For on one side, put every argument 
which has been or can be adduced against this kind 
of punishment—that it injures the feeling of honour 
among children, that it makes them like slaves and 
lowers their character, that it isunworthy of spiritual, 
reasonable beings, and the like,—and on the other 
side set Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Wellington, 
the Dukes of Buccleugh, the Grahams, and many 
other great Englishmen, who were educated together, 
or at various periods at Eton, and who all, till they 
went to Oxford, were liable to the cane and the rod, 
and then see whether the characters of these men 
have suffered in energy, whether they have be- 
come slavishly inclined, whether they have a less 
tender and susceptible feeling of honour, This can- 
not possibly be maintained. On the contrary, one 
is compelled to suspect that to this very discipline 
and severity, under whose prescriptions they were 
brought up, they owe a portion of their energy and 
greatness. 

In noticing Hood’s noble protest in favour of 
the sempstresses of England, Mr. Kohl, at the 
same time, gives a useful piece of information to 
those who fancy that no such things can occur, 
and no such lamentation is needed, on the con- 
tinent. He thus speaks of it— 

The poem I have mentioned gives us a heart-rend- 
ing picture of the mode of life of one of these wretched 
beings. It made, at the same time, a great impres- 
sion on all who read it, and was copied in several 
English journals and newspapers. As I have not 
seen it mentioned in the German papers, and as we 
have notwithstanding many thousands to whom a like 
description would apply, I do not think it superfluous 
to quote it in these pages, in the hope that, perhaps, 
some German poet may notice the song, and for the 
benefit of the poor needlewomen, and knitters of the 
Erzgebirg, give a better version of it than I have been 
able to do. 

The rest of Mr. Kohl’s volume is taken up 
with descriptions of Windsor, Winchester, South- 
ampton, and Portsmouth. At Windsor he does 
not mention the Park, which strikes us as no 
slight omission. At Winchester, he is eloquent 
about schools and abbeys. At Southampton he 
devoted much time, and a chapter in his book, 
to the gipsies of the New Forest, and tells a 
romantic tale, which has been told many times 
before, of a gipsy who was reclaimed, and yet 
not reclaimed, and who, after an education in 
all modern accomplishments, married a gipsy, 





and returned to her native wilds, following her 
husband with a love which forgot all the com- 
forts of civilization, and survived unkindness 
and ill-usage ; from all which he draws a conclu- 
sion, that the gipsies are irreclaimable poultiy- 
stealers and wanderers. At Portsmouth he js 
so astonished by the dockyard, that he cannot 
describe half the wonders to which he is intro- 
duced; then he visits the Isle of Wight, and 
returning to Southampton, quits from thence 
unwillingly a country of which, he says, he en- 
tertains so many agreeable reminiscences, We 
cannot follow him through all these wanderings 
especially as he describes sights which few 
Englishmen are not familiar with. We take 
leave of him, therefore, in a scene where he 
exhibits himself, and as we think, English 
ladies, in quite a new and rather striking light, 
After giving us—apropos of a journey to Win- 
chester—a short abstract of hop cultivation, and 
an account of the hop gathering, he adds :— 


All this was told me by a young and pretty woman, 
who sat in the same carriage with me. Her black 
silk, fashionable, and yet simple dress, her gentle 
mannersand elegant demeanour, and the circumstance 
that I saw her order her ladies’ maid, with her luggage, 
to a place in the second-class carriages, made me feel 
certain that she must be one who moved in the highest 
circles in Farnham. She was, I suppose, about 
twenty-four years old, and this age had not robbed 
her charms of any of their grace and freshness. Be- 
sides the lady, there sat with us in the same carriage 
an old gentleman who coughed a good deal, and oc- 
cupied himself solely with himself and his cough, 
The young lady sat at the window at one end, and I 
at the other. Considering the breadth of an English 
railway carriage, this was no inconsiderable distance, 
which could not be easily diminished, as we were not 
upon a long bench, which one could slip along, but 
each had his seat divided, by elbow-rests, from his 
neighbour. As I considered it unbecoming to com- 
mence a conversation at such a distance, we sat all 
three in silence. She constantly looked out of the 
window, and I kept my eyes fixed on her beautiful 
face. “Ifthe old gentleman would but go,” thought 
I, “we could get nearer each other, and I should be 
curious to know how this quite unforeseen meeting 
with a pretty English lady would pass off. But of 
course,” I added in my thoughts, “ the old fellow will 
stick like pitch—Fortune alwaysspoilssuch interesting 
moments.” But sometimes Fortune is in asingularly 
good humour. We arrived at the Wimbledon station, 
a charming village, in the neighbourhood of which 
the old gentleman probably had his country seat ; for 
behold, he got up and shuffled to the door, which he 
opened, and got out, never to return. “ My fun will, 
however, be spoiled,” thought I, “ for some new pas- 
senger is sure to get in. Pray shut the door!” I 
cried, beseechingly, to one of the police. Te did it, 
and it turned out to have its use. The door of our 
little room remained closed, the locomotive puffed, 
the train moved on, and I found myself alone, with 
bolted doors, with the fairest creature in the whole 
hop district of Surrey. During our delay at Wim- 
bledon, I had shifted my cloak to my own seat, my 
portmanteau to the next, and so very naturally moved 
on two seats, and seated myself nearly opposite my 
companion. Railroads are, indeed, not half so pro- 
saic as people represent them. As we Germans have 
an exaggerated idea of the strictness and shyness of 
English ladies, I did not dare just yet to venture on 
a remark. My companion, too, seemed to feel the 
awkwardness of our position in this narrow space, and 
fidgetted on her seat, and looked on the ground, first 
to the right and then to the left. I believe, if this 
had lasted long we should have laughed in each 
other’s faces; so I took courage, made use of the 
weather, and said, “A very fine day.” “Indeed most 
beautiful,” she replied, with a beautiful flute-like 
Voice, turning to me quite friendly, and at her ease. 
“Good luck to good and bad weather, which so often 
help one out of a difficulty,” thought I, and continued, 
—* And what a pretty country all the way!” “A 
most splendid hop country,” she answered, and then 
told me all that I have already mentioned about her 
birth-place, Farnham. When she came to speak of 
the young girls of Farnham, she said, it was astonish 
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ing how many pretty girls, and well to do in the world, 
remained there in single blessedness. The man- 
swallowing London, she said, drew the men from the 
whole neighbourhood to itself, and their sisters re- 
mained in the country—of course, husbandless. It 
a young strange gentleman passed through the streets 
of Farnham, there was a regular commotion, she said, 
and all the girls ran tothe windows. “ You yourself, 
I suppose, are married 2 I asked my companion. 
“ Yes, sir,’’ she answered, in an audible voice, * I was 
married five years ago, to a barrister. As the law 
vacations come at this time, my husband has gone to 
a bathing-place for his health, and I am going to 
spend a short time at Farnham, with my parents and 
sisters.” “And your children ?” r I have only one 
son, four years old, and he has gone with my husband.” 
“Singular enough,” thought I; “with us, and in 
France, the boy would certainly have gone with his 
mother ; but one knows that in England the men are 
regular nurses.” My new friend was so friendly, 
and yet so simple, so little retiring, and yet so quiet 
and so modest, that I, in order to speak with her more 
conveniently, stepped over the last barrier, and seated 
myself right opposite to her, and so we remained 
during the whole journey to the end of Surrey, when 
to my sorrow she got out at Farnham. As I was in- 
delicate enough to inquire—for under such peculiar 
circumstances one might be allowed so to do—she 
told the whole history of her life, of her youth, in 
rural Farnham, and its pretty hop gardens, of her 
joys and pleasures in the picking season, of her ac- 
quaintance, friendship, and love-making with her 
present husband, and the mode in which she now 
lived. This was not the least lovely part of the pic- 
ture; “ We have a little cottage in the suburbs on 
the road to Hampstead, if you will pay usa visit there, 
I am sure it will give my husband great pleasure,” 
she kindly added. * * I must confess one finds 
among the English ladies of the middle and higher 
classes, many who, by their simplicity, their unem- 
barrassed, natural, and trusting manner are so amiable 
and bewitching, that it becomes difficult to part with 
them. Such was the case with me, when, after a 
time made shorter by the agreeable conversation than 
even by the locomotive, ‘Farnham station” was 
bawled ont, and I was obliged to part from my charm- 
ing companion. “ Pray come to Farnham ; you can 
amuse yourself for a day or two with my friends there, 
and then go on.” “ Very enticing,” said I, “if it did 
not look so like an adventure.” “ You will not, 
then? Well, then, good bye, I am sorry you will not 
come.” I handed her out of the carriage, and thence 
to the care of her maid, and at parting she gave me 
her delicate hand, and we shook hands very heartily. I 
believe few ladies on the continent would do the like, 

Fascinating and fascinated Mr. Kohl! we 
quite agree with you; nay, more, we believe you 
would have found few ladies in England to do 
thesame. Before we conclude, lest our readers 
should think that Mr. Kohl is only civil to ladies, 
we may add, that in the same train he met with 
a pretty servant girl, with some pots of flowers 
under her charge, and entered Winchester 
laden with these flowery stores, which, with 
great gallantry he cartied to the damsel’s very 
door. Our traveller frankly owns that English- 
men set him the example of this civility :— 

This was not the only time that Englishmen pre- 
ceded me with good instruction and good example of 
kindness and serviceableness towards the female sex. 
I could relate a host of little adventures of a like 
kind which happened to me, and which together 
clearly prove, that even in the lower ranks women in 
England are treated with a peculiar delicacy and at- 
tention. I can certify, too, that there is in London, 
and indeed in all England, cooks, housemaids, ladies’ 
maids, and chambermaids, who by their manner and 
appearance, compel the respect and kindness of every 
man, 

With a gracious bow in acknowledgment of 
this compliment, we take leave of Mr. Kohl. 





Poems—[ Gedichte, §c.] By Emanuel Geibel. 
Berlin, Duncker; London, Nutt. 

Tats is a volume of pretty little poems: and 

all our criticism upon them is implied in these 

two adjectives, It is more than ordinary com- 


mendation when we say that Emanuel Geibel 
has not slighted his readers by presenting to 
them slovenly and unfinished verses. His 
volume consists of good and pleasant versifica- 
tion. It would be something like charging 
butterflies with idleness to complain of such 
verses on account of what is xo¢ in them. Every 
thing is good as far as it agrees with what it 
pretends to be; and this volume professes to be 
nothing more than a series of light and pleasant 
songs and sonnets. If the author came before 
us with a claim to be considered a great poet, 
then, as we have told his satirical cotemporary, 
Herwegh, that he is not the true poet for the 
times who sacrifices the character of poetry to 
a political purpose, so we should add, that the 
writer who shows no signs of epic or dramatic 
strength, no powerful interest, no peculiar depth, 
extent, or fervour of thought, who sheds no new 
light upon men and their manifold labours, can 
have but slight claims on public attention, as a 
poet, in these days. Still as “there is a time 
for all things,” there must be a time for reading 
pretty verses, though they are as obsolete as 
Anacreon’s little Odes in human interest; and 
so, without any waste of strength in butterfly- 
breaking, we shall give a few short specimens, 
and conclude that we have fulfilled our duty in 
introducing these poems to the few gentle souls 
still left among our readers who have delight in 
such delicacies. Now is not this pret/y?— 
You ask me, fair-haired maiden, 
Why my lips their silence keep?— 
"Tis because true love is lying, 
Love is lying, 
In my heart so still and deep. 


Does the flame break out in singing 
When it soareth to the sky, 
Its wings outspreading high and red, 
So high and red, 
Yet silently! 
The rose, too, makes no speeches 
When her blossoms ope in light; 
She glows and beathes in silence through, 
In silence through 
The summer night. 


And so my love is living 
Since you gave yourself to me ; 
It glows and blooms for ever, 
Blooms for ever, 
So quietly! 


There is something of the grace of Herrick 
modernized, or Herbert secularized, in the above 
stanzas. We must not try to transpose any of 
Geibel’s sonnets; the beauty which they have 
(for they are orthodox sonnets) is too closely 
linked with the original form to bear translation. 
The following lines are melodious, unless we 
have spoilt them :— 


I am the rose, so softly through 
The floating vapours gleaming ;— 

But thou, O love! art like the dew 
Upon my blossoms streaming. 


Tam the gem, in gloomy place 
No splendours round me flinging ;— 
Thou art the sunshine on my face, 
Bright hues from darkness bringing. 


Iam the cup of crystal too, 
From which a king is drinking ;— 
Thou art the wine of purple hue, 
Bright through the goblet blinking. 


Iam the cloud of dusky gray, 
Along the sky extending ;— 

Thou art the rainbow o'er me, gay 
With various colours blending. 


I am the Memnon, éumb and dead, 
When night is all-surrounding; 
Thou openest, as the morning red, 

My lips with music sounding. 


I am the man in sorrows tried, 
A pilgrim care-attended ;— 
Thou art my helper and my guide, 
God's angel strong and splendid. 
The following epigram places a standard 
before the poet higher than its author can hope 
to attain :— 
In many things the poet should be learned ; 
Life seems too short to work out his vocation. 
The world and all its histories he should know, 


And dwell with ancient as with modern men. 
Strange lands and languages let him explore, 





And be at home in the north aud under palm-trees. 





Above all, he must know the heart, go through 
The scale of all its feelings, joys and griefs. 

He must interpret statues too, and pictures; 

What the woods whisper he must tell in words. 
Art—soul—world—nature—he must rule them all— 
Yet none but fools would make of him a pedant. 


There is music in the following lines, if we 
have not lost it in our hurried version :— 


I have three wishes, which, at morn and eve, 

T upward breathe—may Heaven my prayers receive !— 
The tirst—that love's pure stream may flow for ever, 
Parch’d up by grief or angry passion never ; 

The second—that each step along my way 

May wake an echo in some pleasant lay ; 

And for the third—when my last song must close, 
And when love's stream with sefter billows flows, 
That death may take me, with a friendly hand, 

And guide me over to the better land, 

Where love's clear fountain shall for ever flow, 

And songs be all the speech the people know, 


The ‘ Distichs from Greece’ remind us of 
Goethe’s antique and musical simplicity in this 
species of composition; but their characteristic 
hexameters and pentameters will not flow freely 
in our language. 





Sermons by Archdeacon Wilberforce. Burns. 

A Selection from the University Sermons of Au- 
gust Tholuck, DD. Translated from the 
German. Seeley. 

Five Club-Sermons. By Rev. A. Gibson M.A. 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. 


Tuere is no class of compositions more unin- 
viting and uninteresting to general readers 
than sermons. So strong is the dislike which 
many entertain for them, that the very term 
sermon is a sort of by-word, acting upon their 
minds as the type and symbolical expression 
for whatever is prosy, mawkish, and wearisome. 
What is the cause of this? In our opinion, itis 
but the natural and legitimate result of the style 
and character of mostmodernsermons. Whether 
this arises from indolence, or a misunderstandin 
of some passages in apostolical writings which 
denounce the artifices of sophists and the errors 
of pretended philosophers, we will not presume to 
determine ; but certain it is, that there is, in the 
present day, a “ foolishness of preaching” very 
different from that of which St. Paul speaks. 
Sermon-writers seem now to have fallen into the 
error of supposing that the simplicity of the 
Gospel consists in imbecility of thought. Very 
different was the opinion of Barrow, South, 
Howe, Jeremy Taylor, and Bishop Butler. In 
the writings of these able divines, we meet with 
none of that vapid inanity, of which we have 
now too often tocomplain. It would, perhaps, 
be unreasonable to expect that sermons should 
possess much of the charm of novelty, since the 
principal topics of which they treat are familiar 
to all. Still we see no reason why an attempt, 
at least, should not more frequently be made to 
exhibit, illustrate, and enforce well-known truths 
with a sufficient degree of freshness and living 
energy to command attention and insure im- 
provement. ‘The public have a right to expect, 
in sermons printed and published, some little in- 
dividuality of thought, expressed in a style not 
altogether devoid of perspicuity and elegance ; 
something more, in fact, than an endless reite- 
ration of the same trite truisms, couched in the 
same hackneyed phrases. If we cannot have 
the higher qualities of eloquence, why should 
we so frequently look in vain for clearness of 
conception, sequence of thought, and soundness 
of reasoning? If these writers feel themselves 
incompetent to please, why do they not strive to 
instruct their readers? We are the more ear- 
nest in this matter, because fully convinced that 
the publication of such discourses as we often 
see, so far from being attended with good, is in 
many cases the cause of serious evil. A con- 
tempt for these | mg is too apt to occa- 
sion a neglect of the subjects with which they 
are connected. 





The first volume at the head of our list con- 
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tains occasional sermons preached before Her 
Majesty. They are interspersed throughout 
with many excellent sentiments ; but, somehow 
or other, do not leave a satisfactory impression 
upon the mind. This arises partly, we think, 
from a certain vagueness of expression; but 
more from the want of methodical arrangement 
of ideas. Without going so far as to charge 
the author with absolute incoherence of thought, 
we feel bound to state that the connexion be- 
‘tween one idea and another is often far from 
obvious; and many sentences seem joined to 
the preceding, rather by the apparently unne- 
cessary use of some connecting particle, than 
any more vital bond of union. There is also a 
want of unity and point. The observations, 
though intrinsically good, do not converge to | 
one focus, so as to form a compact whole. Hence 
the reader, on reaching the conclusion, is at a 
loss to know what has been the precise object in 
view. 
Another cause of the unsatisfactory feeling 
to which we have alluded, is the would-be meta- 
yhysical style of thinking in which Mr. Wilber- 
oes often indulges, though rarely without mak- 
ing it pretty evident that he does not possess the 
requisite acuteness of perception and accuracy 
of thought. The former part of his sermon on 
Time may be mentioned as an illustration and 
proof. After telling us that the more we think 
upon Time, the deeper and more difficult will be 
the subjects which open before us, he speaks 
of the following inquiries as full of the most 
practical interest :— 

* What time is, what we mean by the word, 
and whether there is really any such thing. What 
present time is ; which it is most difficult to conceive 
if we try it by more exact thought than we commonly 
bestow on it; for even as we try to catch it, though 
but an idea, it slips by us. Subdivide our measure 
as we may, we never actually reach it. It was fu- 
ture—it is past; it is the meeting point of these 
two, and itself, it seems, is not. And so, again, 
whether there is really any future time; whether it 
can exist, except in our idea, before it is. Or whether 
there can be any past time; what that can be which 
is no more ; whose track has vanished from us in the 
darkness; which is as a shadow that swept by us 
and is gone.” 

Much of the perplexing confusion of thought 
discernible in this passage might have been 
avoided, had the writer only been a little more 
careful in observing the ambiguity of the verb, 


mirable. These sermons are characterized by 
humility, seriousness, and simple goodness, 
which have an irresistible effect. , The writer is 
plainly in earnest, and means what he says. 
There is such an air of reality and truthfulness 
about the whole, that the reader is compelled to 
pause and ponder, till at length he feels a rever- 
ence for the author, and a deep conviction of the 
importance of what he states. On the other 
hand, it is not to be denied, that in an intellec- 
tual point of view, these sermons are not equal 
to the expectations we were led to entertain from 
a consideration of the high standing which Dr. 
Tholuck occupies, and the celebrity he has so 
long enjoyed. There is so much of loose decla- 
mation and diffuseness, that they have more the 
character of extemporaneous harangues, than 
premeditated compositions. We can easily 
imagine that when delivered they were very 
effective; but it seems strange that the Doctor 
did not see the necessity of pruning them a little, 
so as to render them better fitted for perusal. 
They are not without some traces of that ob- 
scurity and mysticism so often complained of in 
German writings. The fluency and eloquence 
with which they are translated betoken a perfect 
command of both languages. 

The sermons by Mr. Gibson contain good 
sense and practical wisdom, expressed in very 
homely phraseology. It is a pity that he did 
not bestow more pains on the composition of 
them ; because he might have greatly improved 
the style, without rendering them at all less easy 
of comprehension, or less likely to prove bene- 
ficial. There cannot, in our opinion, be a greater 
mistake than to suppose that want of study is | 
favourable to true simplicity. At any rate, Mr. 
Gibson is not justified in carrying his contempt for 
the graces of composition so far as to violate the | 
laws of the English language. We were surprised | 
and grieved to find that a gentleman, formerly 
Fellow of a college at Oxford, could so often | 
commit himself in this way. 

He is one among many living proofs of a_ 
serious deficiency in the preparatory course of 
discipline which clergymen are required to un- | 
dergo. Till very recently, but little provision 
was made for their instruction in theology ; and 
their acquaintance with this subject was usually 
about on a par with Lord Eldon’s knowledge of 
Hebrew and history at the time of taking his 
degree. This defect is now tolerably supplied; 








to be, which he sometimes uses asa simple aux- 
iliary, and sometimes as a word expressing 
existence. 

There is, too, throughout the whole work, an 
evident striving after efiect, which of course de- 
feats the purpose. The writer makes many en- 


deavours to be emphatic, but unfortunately seems | 


to think this can be attained by an affected in- 
version in the construction of his sentences, a 
tiresome repetition of words at the beginning of 


clauses, and the frequent use of notes of excla- | 


mation. In his eagerness to be impressive, he 
sometimes sets the requirements of good writing 
at defiance, as in the following instance :— 

“The world, with all its show of greatness—its 
pomp and its glory, its multitudes and its interests, 
—these things shrink into their true proportions as 
we place ourselves before ‘ the great white throne,’ 
and dwell in thought on ‘him who sitteth on it.’ 
We, our own plans, our own interests, the schemes of 
to-day, the hopes of to-morrow,—these assume in 
that presence something of their real littleness.” 

We confess ourselves unable to comprehend 
the rationale of the following observation, which 
occurs in a sermon on evil spirits :— 

“They who question the presence of a tempter 
without, what do they but turn every man into this 
utterly evil one, whose being they deny ? in refusing 
to believe in a Satan, what do they but make every 
man a Satan ?” 

The spirit of Dr. Tholuck’s discourses is ad- 


and if the possession of knowledge were in all 
cases attended with a facility in communicating 
it, nothing more would be required. 





| OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
| Church History, by Dr. Carl Hase.— Universal 
History of the Christian Church, by John Alzog.— 
Manual of Church History, by H. FE. F. Guerike. 
| —History of the Christian Church, by J, Annegarn.— 
| [Kirkengeschichte, §c., §c.]|—The reader who is in- 
clined to wonder at the prodigious amount of Ger- 
|man works on ecclesiastical history —from the 
heavy compilation of Schréckh in some forty-five 
octavo yolumes, to those just mentioned—should 
consider how many writers satisfy themselves with 
mere reconstructions, without original research, and 
even without the merit of saying again, in a better 
style, what has been already said. It would he easy 
(if it were worth our space) to quote some forty or 
fifty instances in which the second and third of the 
above-named works borrow from the first, verbatim, 
or with slight alterations of phraseology. Alzog’s 
work, indeed, is little more than a re-publication of 
Dr. Hase’s History, divested, here and there, of its 
Protestant peculiarities. Such instances of gross 
plagiarism give us some insight into the manufacture 
(strictly speaking) of some apparently laborious pro- 
duetions. As to the work of Annegarn (a Catholic) 
its character may be judged by the fact, that it quotes, 
as a great English authority, Cobbett’s ‘ History of 
the Reformation.’ 

Philip Randolph,a Tale of Virginia.—New ground is 





| some knowledge of those languages. 


broken up in this story, which is written with a degree 
of elegance not always found in works of loftier pre- 
tensions. It paints the condition of the earlier settlers 
in Old Virginia, their labours and perils, and adven. 
tures with the native Indians; a life of toil, rather 
than of enjoyment, but, though not without its afflic. 
tions, yet not without its pleasures. The tone of the 
book is decidedly pious ; some of its descriptions are 
graphic, and even picturesque ; and the heroism of 
savage character is developed with considerable power 
and effect. 

WORKS PUBLISHED FOR THE SCOTTISH SCHOOL BOOK 
ASSOCIATION. 

5 or Spelling Book. Readings in 
Prose and Verse. First Collection of Instructive 
Extracts. Second Collection of Instructive Extracts, 
—These works, with a few others of minor impor- 
tance, constitute, we suppose, the course of English 
reading prescribed by the Association. They are 
evidently prepared by practised teachers, got up in as 
cheap a form as possible, and will, no doubt, answer 
the purpose for which they are intended. The read- 
ing lessons are interesting, instructive, and well ar. 
ranged; but so many of them are selected from 
Scottish authors and connected with Scottish history, 
that the books are not likely to meet with acceptance 
in this country. The committee must be on their 
guard against book-making. Surely nine or ten sepa- 
rate works on spelling and reading are more than 
enough. From the numerous directions given in re. 
ference to pronunciation, and the marks with which 
every page is distigured, one would imagine there were 
no living teachers in existence, capable of giving all 
needful information on this point. Matters of this sort 
cannot be taught properly on paper. We very much 
doubt the wisdom and propriety of puzzling children 
with Greek and Latin roots, till they have acquired 
Then, and not 
till then, are they able to derive pleasure and advan. 
tage from the study of Etymology. ‘They can never 
be made really to feel the force of words which they 
have not met with in reading, or used in writing. 
To boys who know nothing of classics, these roots 
present a barbarous and outlandish aspect, nor can 
they be retained long in the recollection ; while the 
classical scholar recognizes them as “ old familiar 
faces.” 

The Young Child's Geography. Outlines of Modern 
Geography. Complete System of Geography. New 
General Atlas.—Both the * Outlines’ and ‘ Complete 
System’ are works of superior merit. The preface 
to the former distinctly states, that “it is from the 
map, and not from the book, that the lesson ought 
to be learned ;” a sentiment which, though unques- 
tionably correct, is too often contradicted in practice, 
The latter is enriched with much interesting and 
valuable information. Malte-Brun, M‘Culloch, and 
many other writers of eminence, have been carefully 

| consulted by the pains-taking editor. There isa 
| collection of problems on the globes at the end of 
the book. It would have been better if the questions 
for examination had also been placed here, as in the 
‘Outlines. The Atlas contains twenty-nine well- 
executed maps, exhibiting, at one view, the height 
of mountains, length of rivers, and population of 
towns. 
| Principles of Natural Philosophy: containing, I. 
Introduction. Properties of Matter. 11. Motionand 
' its Laws,—The elements of Natural Philosophy are 
‘ here exhibited in a compendious form, yet with suf- 
ficient completeness, precision, and simplicity. These, 
together with the Geographical works, appear to us 
decidedly the hest that have appeared under the aus- 
pices of the Scottish School-book Association; and 
have the advantage of being free from any national 
peculiarity, which might prove an impediment to 
their universal success. Indeed, the former compact 
little treatises will be found of great service, not 
only to all schools, but to every one who wishes to 
acquire an elementary knowledge of physical science. 

A System of Practical Arithmetic. A Complete 
Sustem of Practical Arithmetic and Mensuration— 
The old-fashioned system of teaching arithmetic and 
mensuration is adopted in these works. Nothing 
can be more irksome to an intelligent, and more un- 
profitable to an idle or stupid boy, than this em- 
pirical method of instruction ; especially on such 
| subjects. Of what possible use can it be for a pupil 


Third Lessons, 


| to be told, that by going through certain evolutions , 
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th: the rationale of which he is never taught 
ge sy he will arrive at certain results ? The 
rules are to him quite as unintelligible as the myste- 
rious incantations of the magician, without exciting 
half the interest ; and he feels himself ‘a mere blind 
machine. But let him gain an insight into the prin- 
ciples on which the rules are founded, let him know 
the why and the wherefore of his numerical opera- 
tions; and arithmetic will become a science to him, 
in the proper sense of the term, invested with attrac- 
tive charms, and serving as the most healthy and in- 
yigorating discipline of his thinking powers. The 
possibility of uniting a sufficient developement of 
theory with practical simplicity, is clearly demon- 
strated in * Colenso’s Arithmetic,’ used at Eton and 
other public schools. Boys who are not old enough 
to comprehend such a work as this, should be occu- 
pied in some other studies till their understanding is 
more matured. 

The Principles of English Grammar.—The excel- 
lence of the grammars published by the late Dr. 
Allen and Mr. Arnold makes us almost despair of 
witnessing any decided improvement in this depart- 
ment. The present work is inferior to them in every 
respect. We did hope the absurdity of attempting 
to teach correct English by printing erroneous exer- 
cises, had been long exploded and abandoned. It is 
a pity that the Association, from which this book 
emanates, should have sought to perpetuate such 
folly. 


List of New Books.—E. xperimental Researches in Electri- 
city, by M. Faraday, Vol. LL, 8vo. 9s. cl_—Sixty-Six Letters 
from the Rev. John Newton, late Rector of St. Mary’s Wool- 
noth, London, to a Clergyman and his Family, between the 
Years 1791 and 1801, never before published, 12mo. 5s. cl.— 
The Printer’s Practical Every Day Book, by T. Houghton, 
Srd edit. 12mo. 3s. bds.—Smith’s (Rev. Dr.) Compendium of 
Rudiments in Theology, 2nd edit. 9s. bds.—Sermons on 
Various Subjects, by the late Rev. W. W. Fowler, M.A., 
12mo. 4s. 6d. bds.—Religion the Life of Man, by the Rev. 
W. Edmonds, L.L.D., 12mo. 2s. 6d. el.—Sermons preached 
in Trinity Church, Plymouth, by the Rev. Hinton C. Smith, 
12mo. 5s. ¢l.—A Chronological Introduction to the History | 
of the Church, by the Rev. S. F. Jarvis, D.D., L.L.D., 1 vol. 
vo. 11. 58. cl.—Hand-book of Bible Geography, 12mo, 2s. el. | 
—Bates'’s College Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, post 
Svo. 9s. cl.—Reflections on Thoughts and Things, Moral, 
Religious, and Political, by D. Urquhart, Esq., 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
cl.—Morning Exercises at Cripplegate, &c., by Nichols, Vol. 
IV. 8vo. 12s. cl.—Monk’s Euripidis Alcestes, 4th edit. 8vo. 
6s. bds.—Scholar’s Help to Classical Letter Writing, post 4to. 
és. cl.—Universal Calculator’s Pocket Guide, by Prof. Wal- 
lace, 4th thousand, 32mo. 1s. 6d. bd. in roan.—Electa ex 
Ovidio et Tibullo in usum Regie Scholae Etonensis, 12mo. 
as. Gd. cl.—Liebig’s Familiar Letters on Chemistry, second 
series, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl.—Colonial and Home Library, Vol. VI. 
‘Mary Schweidler, the Amber Witch,’ ‘ Life of Cromwell and 
Bunyan,’ 12mo. 6s. cl.—The Works of G. P. R. James, Esq., 
Vol. IL. ‘Mary of Rurgundy,’ with plate, medium 8vo. 8s. cl. 
—Hlistory of the Waterloo Campaign, by Captain Siborne, 
2 vols. 8vo., with Atlas, folio, 2/. 2s. cl.—The Voyages and 
Services of the Nemesis, from the Notes of W. II. Hall, R.N., 
1 vol. 8vo., new and cheap edit., 18s. cl—Burke’s Dictionary 
of the Landed Gentry, Part IIL, 10s. 6d. royal &vo. swd. 
—A Dissertation on the True Age of the World, by Prof. 
Wallace, 8vo. 12s. ¢l.—Rides in the Pyrenees, by Miss S. 
Bunbury, author of ‘Combe Abbey,’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 12. 1s. 
cl.—Life and Times of Louis Phillippe, by the Rev. G. N. 
Wright, M.A., 1 vol. 8vo. 16s. cl—tIreland and the Irish 
during the Repeal Year, from the German of Herr J. Vene- 
dey, Translated by W. B. M‘Cabe, Esq., 12mo. 5s. el.— 
Points and Pickings, China, by the author of ‘Soldiers and 
Sailors,’ fe. 8vo. 7s. cl., mor. 10s. Gd.—Anecdota Literaria, 
4 Collection of Short Poems in English, Latin, and French, 
Nlustrative of the Literature and History of England in the 
13th Century, by Thomas Wright,’M.A., F.S.A., 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
el.—History and Antiquities of Dartford in Kent, by John 
Dunkin, 8vo. 12. 1s. cl.—History and Antiquities of the 
Hundred of Compton, Berks, by Wm. Hewett, Jun., 8vo. 
15s. ¢l—The Book of the Farm, by Henry Stephens, Vols. II. 
and IL, royal 8vo., together, 32. cl.; complete in 3 vols. 
royal 8vo. 4/7. 10s. cl.—Davy's Agricultural Chemistry, new 
edit., by Shier, 8vo. 9s. cl—Martin Doyle’s Cyclopedia of 
Husbandry, new edit. 8vo. 12s. cl.—The Abbotsford Wa- 
verley, Vol. VI, royal 8vo. 12. 8s. cl._—Ireland, by J. Grey 
and Porter, 8vo. 1s. swd.—Sylvester Sound, the Somnambu- 
list, 1 vol. 8vo. 13s. el.—Simins’s Practical Tunnelling, by F. 
W. Simms, 1 vol. 4to. 12. 1s. cl.—Dr. Lingard’s History of 
England, Vol. V. fe. &vo. 5s. cl.—Anna, the Leech Vender, 
a Narrative of Filial Love, by O. Glawbrecht, from the Ger- 
man, by Mrs, Clarke, 3 engravings, 18mo. 1s. cl. swd.—How 
to Keep House on 1507. to 2002. a Year, 18mo. ls. swd.— 
Hoblyn’s Dictionary of Medical Terms, 2nd edit., revised 
and enlarged, 12mo. 10s. ¢l.—Pocket Book Practical Medi- 
cine, by W. H. Kittoe, M.D., 12mo. 10s. cl.—Standing Orders 
of House of Lords relative to Private Bills, with Abstract 
and Index, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cl. swd.—Standing Orders of House 
of Commons relative to Private Bills, with Abstract and 
Index, 12mo. 2s. 6d. el. swd.—Insolvency Practice under the 
Act, 5 & 6 Vict. cap. 116, and the Amended Act, 7 & 8 
Viet. cap. 96, for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors, by W. H. 

grove, solicitor, 12mo. 2s, swd.—The Tenth Annual Re- 
port of the Poor Law Commissioners, 8vo. 7s. cl.—Clarke's 
Home Library, No. IL. ‘ Home,’ by Miss Sedgwick, 12mo. 6d. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Vienna, Sept. 1844. 

Tue traveller is in no respect more struck by the 
vast musical difference betwixt North or Central 
Germany and other countries, than in the fact that, 
however ill-timed as to season be his visit, he can 
hardly fail to fall in the way of something interest- 
ing. To illustrate,—I only just escaped a grand 
celebration at Darmstadt, an inauguration of a statue 
—another grand commemoration concert at Frank- 
fort ; I read of the centenary of Herder’s birth-day 
being “sung in” at Erlangen ; while it is question- 
able whether I could have passed through a single 
town in Bavaria, on its King’s birth-day, without 
coming in (as indeed I did) for some grand bout of 
Liedertafel, part-singing, full of “ pastime and prodi- 
gality” to those concerned in it, and to the listener 
musically interesting in more ways than one. The 
singing of Bavarians is in some sort a miracle ;—how 
such astounding beer drinkers contrive to retain any 
throats to sing withal being a physical puzzle. 
the way, sufficient attention may hardly have been 
given to the creature-comforts of victuals and drink, 


as determining the generic ungraciousness of the | 


voices of Germany; yet an “£ la” nourished on 
sauer kraut, and one fed on macaroni, can hardly be 
the same note. 

Leaving these speculations, however, to any one 
whimsical enough to project a musical dietary. I may 
tell you that I am faring less richly in Austria than 
in any other part of the continent I have yet tried. 
But a word, to begin, of pleasanter import than fault- 
finding or regret. Just ere leaving England, I had 
been reading a bitter diatribe put forth by Herr Guhr, 
of the Frankfort theatre, against the Vienna opera. 
The proverb tells us what those who have glass win- 
dows should not throw! Herr Guhr’s repertory of 
stock-pieces is notoriously very good—his orchestra 
under excellent discipline ; but even he is obliged 
to postpone classicality sometimes, and to wink at 
such incoherencies as an opera of Bellini’s, sung 
partly in German, partly in Italian, which I witness- 
ed on the occasion of Miss Kemble’s appearance at 
Frankfort. On the'other hand, his corps is certainly 
inferior to that of the Kirnther Thor Theatre. * Don 
Juan,’ as I saw it here, is one of the best German 
operatic performances which has fallen in my way. 
Possibly, the recent decease of Mozart’s son may 
have done something to quicken the sympathies of 
the Austrians for the memory of the father, since, in 
commemoration of it, I hear that the Requiem was 
performed a few days ago in the Augustine Church, 


with the most consummate perfection :—and though | 


such high praise could not be bestowed on the opera, it 
was executed, asa whole, with meritorious exactness. 
By the allotment of Donna Elvira's part to a singer 
of pretension, Mme. Stéckl Heinefetter (who is here 
far less unmitigatedly loud than she was in London), 
the gain to all the concerted music is great. An- 
other novelty was the restoration of Don Ottavio’s 
first song ; also, of Don Juan's aria before the dub- 
bing of Masetto is accomplished. But the greatest 
comfort was in the tempo of the movements, which 
we are accustomed to hear driven remorselessly fast 
by Signor Costa. Then the Donna Anna, Madame 
van Hasselt-Barth, is, possibly, the mostaccomplished 
artist the German opera possesses, now that die Lut- 
zer has become a great lady, and the light of Malle. 
Léwe (ill-advised to leave her own public of Berlin !) 
has been extinguished somewhere in Italy! Madame 
Barth’s voice is sufficiently even, extensive and pow- 
erful: a good soprano, possessing no particular charm, 
but capable of those modifications which too many 
of her countrywomen disdain to learn or practise. 
She has an available mezza voce, too,—no small relief 
in a country where the organ-stop monotony of tone 
is so general—a good shake ; and executed the some- 
what unmeaning and mechanical divisions in * Non 
mi dir’ with equal readiness and solidity. Her style 
is masterly and. expressive, without coarseness. In 
appearance, save for the difference between dark 
brown and nut-brown hair, she is strangely like poor 
Mrs. Hemans. Her action is intelligent, and not 
ungraceful. Generally speaking, indeed, the beha- 
viour of the dramatis persone in all the theatres I 
have visited here, has struck me as far less grotesque 
in its earnestness than is usual in German theatres, 
where the spread sails of the windmill appear the 


By | 


out of voice ; moreover we know by heart the Lepo- 
rello of Lablache. By the way, a pleasant country- 
man of mine pronounced the opera “ abominably 
mutilated,” because the plate of macaroni introduced 
by Gros de Naples at the supper-scene in London, is 
here omitted ! 

The public received the opera, or rather the sing- 
ers, most enthusiastically. Yet I am told that to 
see the audience in the full glory of enjoyment, as 
well as of fashion, one should be here in spring, 
when the theatre is given over to the Italians. 
This year, the company seems to have been ample 
and brilliant, comprising two first and as many second 
women ; one contralto, five tenors, and about as many 
basses (baritones inclusive). I send you this specifi- 
cation, for the express use of those who have been 
incited to consider our own Haymarket doings as 
something transcendental,—whereas they are in great 
danger of being eclipsed by St. Petersburgh and this 
metropolis, to say nothing of Paris. While sucha 
popularity of Italian music here must vex the 
* mute inglorious” Beethovens, who fancy their 
| genius denied opportunity, I cannot doubt that to it is 
ascribable that less harsh and more winning style of 
singing than is usual in German opera. Critics who 
set up the two schools in antagonism are too apt to 
forget that Mozart’s best works were written to south- 
ern words and for southern voices (nothing can be 
more harsh than the national text to his * Don 
Juan’), and that Handel was Italian bred, and wrote 
| for Cuzzoni and Faustina, &e. 


| The Kirnther Thor Theatre, where the opera is 
| given, has been, long, too famous throughout Europe 
for its ballets not to excite curiosity as to its state in 
this branch of stage representation also, All the 
world over, good dancing is becoming a rarity ; and 
the last three distinguished artists we are likely to see 
(asthe wise ones tell us), Heberle, Taglioni, and Fanny 
Elssler, came from this Vienna nursery,—a fact, by the 
way, forthe consideration of the French, whoclaim all 
that ismost brilliant in the art! Who, indeed, can won- 
der that dancing sympathies should still be strong in 
a capital where Strauss reigns,—and over subjects so 
unwilling to sit still, that when forbidden to dance on 
| a maigre day, they solace themselves by riding cock- 
| horses in one or other of the twenty Carrousels of the 
Prater? It was well for me, however, that the ballet 
was not the attraction which drew me to Vienna. 
Of course, I could expect no eminent artists tobe 
here, when the Court is at Trieste,—one princely 
patron at Ischl, and the other at Homburg ; but never 
did I see anything comparable to the middle-aged 
audacity and awkwardness of the established corps. 
On most evenings, however, Herr Mayseder playsa 
violin solo, by way of accompaniment to the principal 
pas ; and two hours of impudence and ugliness may 
be sat through by a stranger, for the sake of the five 
minutes of his grace and elegance, his pure tone and 
his flowing execution, He is, perhaps, the best spe- 
cimen of “ Vienna style” now to be heard; and 

though this passes among stern musicians as fascin- 

ating rather than respectable, it is not to be disdained 

in its turn and in its order. One of the ballets I 

attended for his sake (the * Prometheus’), had tempt- 

ed me also with the promise of music by Beethoven, 
Haydn and Mozart. Of course, we had the well- 

known overture: the major part of the rest consisted 
chiefly of movements from familiar works, arranged 
to suit what had once been a grand ballet d’action,— 
now grown deplorably shabby. The complacent au- 
dience sat through this show, with a reverence and 
gravity which were nothing short of tabernacular ; 
and seemed to enjoy “ soberly,” like Lady Grace, the 
attitudes and evolutions of all possible gods and god- 
desses,— 








Apollo and the Muses nine, 

Romulus and Remus,— 
albeit the tinsel of their gowns is tarnished, and 
faded the gossamer of their wings. To me this asso- 
ciation of composers’ names suggested how rich a 
chapter this Austrian capital has furnished to musical 
biography! But the days of its contribution seem 
passed. The * Euryanthe’ of Weber was possibly 
the last great work produced here; whereas such 
minor places as Hanover and Cassel and Leipsic and 
Dusseldorf have been allowed to retain Germany's 
best men, and have enriched the world’s stores of 
operatic, orchestral and sacred music. Thalberg 





favourite form attempted by emotion! Staudigl was 


may be cited as Vienna's one recent instrumentalist ; 
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and he seems resolved to take rank asa mere mecha- 
nician. May one dare to ascribe as cause for such 
indifference and deadness,—the same which makes 
Austria rank so far behind Bavaria and Prussia and 
Saxony and the Rhineland in painting ?—the same 
which renders necessary the large importations of 
Bohemian zeal and shrewdness, for the efficient per- 
formance of the mere routine work of the public 
offices ?—the same which crowds the booksellers’ 
windows with such noveis as our milliners and foot- 
men are past reading, and dream-books for the aid 
of those who comfort themselves, year by year, with 
a little gambling in the lotteries? Whether a revi- 
Vification will come, and new ‘ Figaros’ and ‘ Fidelios’ 
be produced, to do honour to Vienna, its Nostradami 
and Lenormands wisely forbear to say. 











Education in France. 

I wit now proceed direct to the subject of pri- 
mary education. 

Each commune (the word parish was abolished at 
the revolution of 1789), having its mayor and com- 
mon council, decides on the expediency or inexpe- 
diency of having a school within its precincts: the 
proximity of a town, or of a school in an adjacent 
commune, or the paucity or dispersion of the popu- 
lation, may render it unnecessary ; in which case the 
mayor Xe. decline to assess more than the minimum 
of contribution fixed by law for each commune, to- 
wards the general purpose of education, This sum 
(eight pounds a year) is accordingly raised and paid 
over annually to an official receiver; and it bears 
three per cent. interest for a certain number of years, 
in case the accumulating fund should be applied 
to the establishment of a particular school: if not, it 
goes eventually to the general fund for educational 
purposes ; but the letter of the law requires that each 
commune shall support a school, or unite with one or 
more for the purpose, 

If a school be deemed desirable, the mayor and 
council nominate four persons to act with the mayor 
in the formation and management of it. This com- 
mittee decides upon the amount of monthly salary 
which the master ought to receive, besides a house. 
If the communes be the chief places of the depart- 
ments, and have a population exceeding six thousand, 
they are obliged to have primary superior schools; 
and each department must maintain a normal pri- 
mary superior school for training masters, or unite 
with others for the purpose. A communal teacher 
is appointed by Royal authority, on the approval of 
the school by general council, and he has a fixed sa- 
lary, not less than eight pounds for the inferior, and 
sixteen pounds for the higher parochial schools, with 
a suitable house, and whatever payments he can ob- 
tain from pupils. In some towns the schools are en- 
tirely free, owing to the liberality of the local author- 
ities. ‘The salary of the master in such case often 
amounts to 1,000 francs per annum, with a house. 
Private subscriptions and bequests often assist in the 
formation of these schools; but when they are es- 
tablished by the authority of municipal councils and 
by assessment, the tax imposed upon the inhabitants 
is very trifling, and cannot legally exceed a fixed 
amount: if it be insufficient for the purpose, the 
Minister of Public Instruction furnishes the deficit 
from the budget of his office. 

France is divided into thirty-seven thousand two hun- 
dred and ninety-five communes; and of this number, 
at the time of M. Villemain’s last triennial report 
(that of 1841), thirty-three thousand and ninety 
had complied with the requisitions of the law, and 
are provided with schools, At the same period, there 
were 1,641,407 boys and 1,240,272 girls attending 
them: at the present time, we may fairly estimate 
the number at three millions, or about one-tenth of 
the population. 

Pupils unable to pay, are admitted gratuitously 
into the communal elementary schools; and in the 
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superior primary schools, a number of free admissions | 


determined by the municipal councils are reserved 
for children who have been nominated by the com- 
mittee of primary instruction, on account of the in- 
ability of their parents to pay. 

In order to encourage the masters, there is a re- 
served fund formed by a deduction of one-twentieth 
annually from their fixed stipends, which is put out to 


| ance or without a remedy upon the subject. 


his retiring from office, or, in case of death, to his 
widow or heirs. Masters must appear for examina- 
tion before commissioners of primary instruction 
(who also examine the pupils of the normal or train- 
ing schools on their entrance and departure) appointed 
to hold a public examination of the candidate teach- 
ers for the first and second classes of these schools, 
and to give or withhold their warrants or certificates 
of capacity accordingly. In cases of misconduct, 
there is a remedy in the suspension or dismissal of 
the teachers by authority of another committee. 
The teachers are required to furnish to the mayor 
monthly returns of the sums due by the parents for 
each pupil, and these can be recovered by the same 
means that direct taxes can be enforced ; and pro- 
vision is made by law for ascertaining the condition 
of every commune in the kingdom as to schools, and 
the Minister of Public Instruction is never in ignor- 


So complete is the system of organization, that 
besides the local Committees of Surveillance, con- 
sisting of the mayor, senior curé, or a minister of any 
other denomination recognized by law, thereisa com- 
mittee of much higher rank for the arrondissement, 
who have authority to inspect all the primary schools 
within its limits. Permission to hold a school for 
elementary education may be had (after obtaining a 
warrant of capacity according to the description of 
seminary to be kept) by any one who has attained 
the age of 18, on his presenting himself to the mayor 
of the commune in which he resides, and exhibiting 
a certificate of morality. Schoolmasters who have 
been convicted of crime or have committed breaches 
of trust, are excluded. If any one should venture 
to open aschool without authority, he or she is liable 
to fine ; and imprisonment for a second offence. The 
equity and expediency of allowing parents to have 
their children taught in private schools if they choose, 
is now generally acknowledged in France ; but the diffi- 
culty is to provide for due qualification in the masters. 
The circumstances which occurred not long ago at 
the Dotheboys Hall, near Calais, are sufficient to prove 
the utility of ascertaining the qualifications of mas- 
ters and mistresses in every particular, and of exer- 
cising control over them. 

There are, in almost all the towns, charity schools 
conducted by the Christian Brethren and the bonnes 
sceurs, who are always available for the furtherance 
of the first elements of instruction among the poor, 
and are especially useful as mistresses in the infant 
schools (which are creeping into use), both from their 
habits of self-discipline, and the willingness with 
which they come forward without salary. 

The brethren of the Christian schools also instruct 
a great many of the children of the poor, and are an 
economical class of masters to the education funds, 
as their rules prevent them from accepting any salary 
or gratuity whatever. 

Their mode of teaching is conducted on what is 
termed the simultaneous system. ‘The classes are so 
disposed that the teachers can mutually see and su- 
perintend each other. As they are themselves a 
religious body,* bound by very rigid rules, religion, 
according to their own views, is essentially a portion 
of the instruction imparted by them. They profess, 
however, toafford information in the common branches, 
viz. reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, spelling, 
geography (that of France, we believe, only), astro- 
nomy, and linear drawing. 

By a law passed in 1829, a society for giving pri- 
mary instruction on the Lancasterian plan to both 
sexes, at Lyons and throughout the department of 
the Rhine, was incorporated ; and in the same year, 
a society was sanctioned toencourage primary instruc- 
tion among Protestants in France, and they were 
authorized to apply their funds either to the improve- 
ment of previously existing schools, or in the esta- 

blishment of new ones. 

The ratio in which the inhabitants of the different 
departments receive education, varies very much ; 
thus in Morbihan, a department of Brittany, and at 
| the extreme west of France, where the people are 
semi-savage, the country wild, the climate bad, there 
are but 14,032 scholars out of a population of 
449,743; that is, about 1 in 32: and on the other 
hand, on the opposite side of France, in the depart- 





* They have an establishment for their order in the old 
convent at St. Lo at Rouen, which was given to them by a 


ment of the Rhin (Bas), there are 88,347 scholars 
out of a population of 561,859, or about 1 in 6 : thig 
isa very striking difference. 
Although the educational movement is rapidly 
advancing, I observe with regret that the comparative 
number of mixed schools, or schools in which chil- 
dren of all denominations meet, is declining, The 
clause in the act of 18338, which declared that “the 
wishes of fathers of families ought to be consulted 
and followed up, in whatever relates to the partici- 
pation of their children in religious instructions.” 
has been so far acted on, that although mixed schools 
are generally maintained, there are separate ones, 
where local circumstances and means render their 
formation easily practicable. M. Villemain reports, 
that there has been no objection to the establishment 
of special schools in favour of the minority of the 
inhabitants of a commune, professing any religion 
recognized by the law. The following returns show 
the proportions in which the separate and mixed 
schools exist :— 
In 1837 there were 26,370 exclusively Catholic schools, 
56: 


do. Protestant. 
28 do. Jewish. 
2,332 do. mixed. 


In 1840 there were 28,018 exclusively Catholic. 
677 do. Protestant. 
3l do. Jewish, 
2,059 do. mixed, 

Thus it appears that the number of Protestant 
schools has increased, that of the mixed schools has 
diminished, and that the former has increased ina 
higher proportion than the latter has diminished. The 
number of pupils has increased also respectively in 
proportion with the increase of schools, excepting in 
the case of the Jews, who, when the report of 1840 
was drawn up, had 1621 pupils less than in 1837 ; 
which is accounted for partly by the fact, that for 
some time an epidemic had raged among them, but 
much more from the desire of the Israelite parents to 
send their children to the other schools. I had hoped 
that religious toleration would have established a 
common system of education. Possibly, however, 
the division does not work badly, as it prevents all 
chance of one sect clashing with the other. 

In 3403 communes (in nearly twice as many as 
in 1837) there are evening and morning adult schools, 
which are attended by 68,508 pupils. It is pleasurable 
to be enabled to notice this thirst for education in men, 
who, after a hard day’s work, dedicate moments 
which would be otherwise spent in sleep or relaxa- 
tion, to mental improvement. M. Villemain assisted 
at the examination and distribution of prizes of a 
large number of adults at Paris, directed by the 
Brothers of the charity schools, and witnessed the 
most pleasing instances of assiduity, good conduct, 
and advancement. Many philanthropists and (to 
their honour be it said) some of the teachers of 
primary education, teach gratuitously. The Associ- 
ation Polytechnique at Paris is attended by 1200 
workmen. 

The total number of teachers of primary edu- 
cation was in 1840—and it has increased since— 
62,859. The lay masters were 38,338, and those 
belonging to religious denominations but 2136, or 
about 1 in 19: there does not appear much danger 
of their engrossing the education of the lower classes 
in France. They are also subject to government 


scrupulously regular in the performance of their 
duties. The “ Good Brothers” have a private regu- 
lation, that they cannot open a school, except there 
be three of them together ; and as most of the com- 
munes are too poor to feed and find accommodation 
for such a number, their schools are for the most part 
confined to the towns where they are established ; 
however, the Roman Catholic clergy use every effort 
to have the children instructed by these devoted 
servants of the church. 

The number of lay female teachers and of those 
belonging to religious denominations is about equal 
—rather more than 10,000 of each ; this difference in 
the ratio between the two sexes is very observable. 

There are female training schools for women, not 
members of religious associations, at Argentan, Ba- 
guéres de Bigorre, Mende, and other places. The 
young women remain at these establishments for two 
years, and are then considered competent mistresses. 
The importance of having them well taught is justly 
enforced by M. Villemain. He observes:—* The 
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like proportion to that of boys; the one touches, no 
Jess than the other, the serious interests of society 
and the happiness of families. Perhaps, even in the 
rest classes, it is especially desirable that every 
woman should acquire such a degree of instruction 
as will insure to her influence and usefulness; giving 
her more power to assist her husband, educate her 
children, and soften that roughness of manners which 
the labouring classes will long retain.” This is quite 
in accordance with the views so often expressed, and 
so zealously enforced in the Athenaeum. Every rea- 
sonable means that can elevate the social position of 
woman, and compel the respect and deference of the 
other sex, should be adopted, as alike conducive to 
the happiness, civilization, and well-being of man- 
ind. 
* There are 76 training schools for males, who gene- 
rally pass two years in them. The course of educa- 
tion and discipline is exceedingly strict ; thus in 1840, 
one young man was expelled for indecent conversation, 
a second for returning to his school ina state border- 
ing on intoxication, a third for writing an_ improper 
letter, a fourth for having in his possession an im- 
moral book. 

The course of instruction comprehends sacred 
history, French history, geography—that of France 
in particular,—writing in three different kinds of 
hands, French grammar, the rudiments of Latin, 
and such a knowledge of law as will enable the 
parochial masters to draw up legal documents if 
required to act as clerks or registers to the mayors, 
who, in the rural districts are often in a very humble 
class of life,—-geometry and music, and latterly some 
acquaintance with agriculture and horticulture. 

The expense of these establishments falls on the 
parents, the communes, the departments, and the 
state; each of the three latter having the right of 
giving a certain number of free admissions in propor- 
tion to the amount they respectively pay. The mas- 
ters so trained, and all those who are regularly certi- 
ficated, have an exemption from the conscription 
after ten years’ service in school-kecping, but they 
forfeit that privilege if they abandon their calling 
within that term. 

The entire number of scholars in the normal 
schools is about 3,000. As the present old and in- 
competent, because untrained, teachers drop off, a 
better class will succeed them, and so raise the stan- 
dard of instruction. The expense of each pupil for 
hoard and lodging is about 250 francs per annum. 
Such are the general provisions of primary education 
in France. 

I have dwelt so long on details that I have but 
little space to spare for a subject of great interest— 
a consideration of principles and the capability of 
their application to Ireland. 

In both countries it is beyond doubt, that without 
State assistance, there would be a most imperfect 
measure of primary education imparted to the lower 
classes. Assuming, then, that education is necessary 
(and the time to maintain the contrary has gone by), 
the State ought to provide the means of givingit. In 
both the countries in question the State does ac- 
cordingly give education: in the one, in the exercise of 
an enlightened toleration, it has become effective and 
universal ; in the other, it is thwarted and crippled 
by a mistaken and narrow, though a sincere and con- 
scientious opposition. In France, children of Pro- 
testants, who constitute but one-fifteenth part of the 
population, are not compelled to learn any dogmas 
of a creed which Protestantism repudiates. In Ire- 
land, one-fifth seek to impose on four-fifths (and the 


ber of Protestant children requiring gratuitous pri- 
mary education is much less in proportion to their 
aggregate amount than is the case among the ranks 
of the Catholics) the compulsory introduction of the 
Bible, or, in other words, the giving of education on 

rotestant principles, which is far less defensible in 
Ireland than it would be, in France, to insist upon a 
system of education in conformity with the wishes 
and rules of the Roman Catholic church, whose 
members form such a preponderating majority. I 
lament that the Roman Catholics do not coincide in 
our opinions as to the importance of Scriptural edu- 
cation ; nevertheless, we have no right to circumscribe 
their liberty of conscience. The French system is 
tolerant and wise, and in approving it we must approve 


It may be observed here, that even in Roman Ca- 
tholic schools in France, the Bible is not necessarily 
excluded. I have myself seen the New Testament 
(complete) as a class-book in a town exclusively 
Catholic ; but this is a matter which rests entirely 
with the superintendents of a school, and I certainly 
doubt the frequency of its appearance in the Catho- 
lic schools. 

The chief excellencies of the French educational 
system are, in our judgment, centralization (which 
insures perfect supervision and training), and the 
avoidance of all attempts at proselytism and uni- 
formity. Nor do I think the National scheme defi- 
cient in any of these—what I must call necessary— 
attributes. The adoption of the French mode of 
approving a large number of books, and allowing 
each schoolmaster to select from it those he prefers, 
is worthy of consideration. Possibly in this way 
differences might be reconciled, and that great bless- 
ing be secured for Ireland—a united system of edu- 
cation, 

This is a question in which no vested interests 

interfere. Let Irishmen look abroad to those countries 
where there is wisdom and freedom in their institu- 
tions,—let them adopt, and, ifthey can,improve them ; 
at all events, let not the enlightened classes range 
themselves on the wrong side,—let them bethink 
themselves of the injury they are doing their country 
by preventing subjects of the same state from meet- 
ing on common ground in pursuit of a common ob- 
ject. If amidst the agitating waves of strife there is 
ground to be found on which the sole of the foot may 
rest in security until the waters abate ;—if there bea 
spot on which the olive branch of peace may be 
planted in Ireland, it can surely be found in the 
assemblages of children taught by the same master 
under the same roof. And if authority may influence 
the Protestant portion of the community, I would 
quote the observations of Archbishop Ussher, which 
are as applicable now as they were in his day: * The 
danger then of this ignorance, being by the confession 
of the most judicious divines on both sides acknow- 
ledged to be so great, the woful estate of the poor 
country wherein I live is much to be lamented, where 
the people generally are suffered to perish for want 
of knowledge, the vulgar superstitions of popery 
not doing them half the hurt that the ignorance of 
those common principles of the faith doth, which all 
true Christians are bound to Jearn, the consideration 
whereof hath sometimes drawn me to treat with those 
of the opposite party, and to move them that howso- 
ever in other things we did differ one from another, 
yet we should join together in teaching those main 
points, the knowledge whereof was so necessary unto 
salvation, and of the truth whereof there was no con- 
troversy betwixt us. But what for the jealousies 
which these distinctions in matters of religion have 
bred among us, and what for other respects, the 
motion took small effect, and so betwixt us both, the 
poor people are still kept in miserable ignorance, 
neither knowing the grounds of one religion or the 
other.” 





Naples, August 20, 1844. 

To form a correct delineation of the moral phy- 
siognomy of a people it is absolutely necessary to 
consider the state of the Arts amongst them: other- 
wise we shall only have countenances in profile ; 
our observations will be one-sided, and our truths 
imperfect. The traveller, therefore, who desires to 
understand the genius of a people will not omit, 
amongst other branches of art, to study their popular 
music—those airs which are the simplest and the 
truest expression of national feeling, and which may 
be regarded as almost the legendary history of a 
people’s sympathies. During a residence of some 
time in Italy and Sicily, from taste as well as 
from a desire to understand the character of those 
amongst whom I dwelt, I have paid some attention 
to, and, as occasion offered, have collected some of 
those sweet and characteristic airs in which the 
people of these poetic lands breathe forth a recital 
of their love, their hatred, and their jealousy; or 
celebrate their pastimes and occupations. 

Anything like national popular music, or in- 
deed poetry, Italy has not, however extraordi- 
nary it may appear; when therefore I speak of 
national music, it is with reference to the several 
States where I have for the time resided. The 
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divisions of the country—in the variety of dialects, 
as well as the great ignorance of the masses, ren- 
dering it impossible for any man, though sprung 
from and educated amongst the people, and capable 
of understanding the sympathies of a certain por- 
tion of them, either to touch the heart or awaken the 
imagination of the nation. Half a dozen inhabitants 
of as many States shall meet together, and not 
understand one another. I was, on one occasion, 
in the Cathedral of Palermo with a Milanese, who 
scarcely understood a word that the preacher was 
uttering; and this is but one of very many instances 
of a similar kind, which have fallen under my 
notice. Now, music is but another form of speech, 
and where the expression of man’s sentiments, 
as well as those sentiments themselves, differ so 
widely, it is in vain to search for anything 
like national popular music. I repeat, there- 
fore, that it is of the several States I speak, which 
have each a style of music, as distinct as their 
dialects. The mariner of Genoa, for instance, will 
not delight in the music of the gondolier of Venice, 
nor will the latter, in his turn, understand or de- 
light in the barcarole of the fisherman of Posilippo; 
so much does music depend for its charm on asso- 
ciation, as well as on a just application of the rules 
of art, and so widely different are the opinions and 
interests, the historical and political relations of 
the various portions of this lovely land. This very 
variety confirms the observations with which I com- 
menced this letter, that the popular music of a 
nation deserves attention, as being in some degree the 
reflection of one portion at least of its nature—I 
mean the imaginative. 

Strongly as is developed the poetical or imaginative 
faculty in the inhabitants of every part of Italy, no- 
where is itso strongly developed asin Naples. Under 
a sky which breathes inspiration, in a land which 
abounds with classicand with romantic records, where 
every scene speaks to the heart and warms the imagi- 
nation, music is cultivated by all indiscriminately. 
Here, it is not the pastime or the privilege of the 
rich, but the common enjoyment of the poorest 
lazzaroni in the kingdom; and with much more 
taste, and much more feeling too than is displayed 
by many an artist in our northern climes. I have 
often heard the fisherman chant one of his native 
barcaroles; I fancy that I can discover the musical 
genius of the people impressed even in the tone 
of ordinary conversation, not indeed amongst the 
higher classes, who, like the pebbles on the sea 
shore, have the same uniform polish everywhere, 
but amongst the “‘plebe.”’ Any one who has strolled 
through old Naples, or over the “ Mola,” or along 
the quays, will remember the kind of chant in which 
the people address one another, dwelling on every 
vowel in their swect language, and prolonging each 
word so as to induce the unpractised ear to believe 
that it was listening to a recitative rather than to 
ordinary conversation. Little different from this 
is a wild irregular species of music common here, 
without much melody, and evidently contrived for 
conveying sound to a distance. I first heard it at 
Venice on my return from the evening “ Corso,’’ not 
of carriages but of gondolas, in which 800 had 
borne their different proprietors to take the air on 
a portion of the lagunes beyond the Great Canal. 
My gondolier suddenly struck up the ‘ Porta di 
Gaza,’ from Tasso, and was immediately responded 
to im another stanza from a distant bark, in the 
same wild irregular measure, which, borne over the 
distant waters amidst the stillness of the night, had 
a most touching effect. In the same manner, at 
Naples, two fishermen will respond to one another 
all the night long in stanzas ruder than their music. 
Again, on the flat-roofed houses of Magna Grecia, 
during the clear warm nights of summer, it is often 
made the vehicle of wit, but oftener of impassioned 
love. Thus, that which with us is clothed in common 
uniform speech here assumes the garb of the muses, 
so lively is the fancy, and so warm are the feelings 
of the people of these southern lands, and so tempt- 
ing isthe beauty of a summer’s night to the lover— 
whether of music or a lady. Nor must you imagine 
that this is the only style of popular music in 
vogue here; this is indeed only a species of music 
“ sciolta,”’ used for the free expression of sentiment, 
and practised equally by the fisherman in his bark, 
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housetop; but the inhabitants of the Two Sicilies 
possess also a number of airs known only to the 
people, exquisitely simple, as well as beautiful, 
and combined, by many of the most distinguished 
Italian composers, with those productions which 
have fascinated the world. It is to an intimate 
knowledge of those of his native Sicily that I have 
heard attributed much of the success of Bellini, 
and to his music being caught up by the ‘‘ people”’ 
more readily than that of any other composer; his 
music being not a mere effort of art, but the gen- 
uine expression of those sentiments and feelings 
which are common tohuman nature. The charac- 
teristic music of the Neapolitans is their ‘* barea- 
roles,” which are known and admired in every part 
of the world, and yet they are the productions of 
the fishermen of the bay. Who that has listened 
to them can ever forget them, composed and sung 
by those who are practised in the “art’’ of nature 
only, if so I may express myself? They seem to 
speak to universal man, and are adapted to fasci- 
nate alike the skilful practitioner or the rude un- 
cultured peasant. With some attention, and the 
aid of my guitar, as occasion offered, I have col- 
lected many of these airs, and have often thought 
that one who mingled in the by-ways as well as in 
the high-ways of Italian life might easily form a 
large collection of songs, which, illustrative of the 
musical genius of the Italians, would be, at the 
Same time, a boon to the musical public gene- 
rally. 

These beautiful airs, the occasional productions 
of individual taste, are continually being added to 
by a singular custom which prevails at Naples,—a 
custom understood rather than expressed or en- 
joined,—which is that of producing every year a 
popular air, which is caught up with enthu- 
siasm, is sung in every vicolo and piazza, gra- 
dually ascends to the “ sale’ of the signori, and 
at last makes the tour of Europe, applauded and 
admired. Such was the fortune of ‘Io ti voglio 
ben assai,’ as hackneyed as ‘Home, sweet home’ 
in England, and which is now transmuted into a 
hymn to the Virgin: so strange is the affinity, in 
the feelings of the Roman Catholic, between human 
and divine love. For myself, I confess, that this 
national love of music has sometimes not a little 
annoyed me; together with the intense heat contri- 
buting to destroy many a night’s rest. This is, 
however, only one of those little inconveniences 
which one readily submits to, when it is connected 
with a taste at once so simple and refining. Unlike, 
too, the governments of many countries, which 
seem to connect the idea of utility with the tangible 
and material alone, the government of Naples makes 
every effort to foster and to direct the national 
genius. The Royal College of Music at Naples, 
under the superintendence of Mercadanti, as well 
as the Conservatorio of Palermo, are admirable 
institutions, and celebrated not only for the manner 
in which they are conducted, but for the talent they 
have formed. The former has even an Italian 
reputation. 

That a taste so general and so refined, can 
ever be formed in England may admit of doubt, 
depending as it does so much on climate, and on 
political and social influences; nor perhaps is it 
desirable that it should be cultivated to the same 
extent as it is at Naples, where everything appears 
to be sacrificed to the imaginative; but at least 
some limits might be put to the too exclusive cul- 
tivation of the rational principle amongst us, or 
rather some little effort might be made for the 
developement and direction of a taste, the least merit 
of which is, that it can afford innocent and delight- 
ful recreation; and the highest merit, that it can 
harmonize the feelings and purify the heart. That 
we are compelled to seek out of England too, nos 
merely for our music, but for our musical perform - 
ers, is some reflection upon us, and yet at Milan 
and Naples English talent is recognized and ap- 
plauded; and all that perhaps is wanted to create 
and encourage a taste for, nay, a school of music 
amongst us, is the display, on the part of govern- 
ment, of some such support as is now most wisely 
and happily being made for the sister arts of Paint- 
ing and of Sculpture. Here, indeed, the good results 
are more perceptible and tangible, though not more 


another, is calculated to allay the anxieties, to 
smooth the asperities, to refine and elevate the sen- 
timents when united with a sound education in 
other respects, it is, I believe, that of music; and 
the practice of philosophic Germany is the highest 
testimony one could desire in support of such an 
opinion. Nor is there any country in the world, 
perhaps, where a taste such as this is so much 
needed as in England, where life is a continual 
struggle ; where man lives to work, not works to 
live, and where all the finer sensibilities of his 
nature are often crushed by the cruel pressure of 
coutinued cares and anxieties. To form in him 
then a taste which would smooth the brow of care, 
which would sometimes induce an oblivion of those 
evils almost inseparable from the highly artificial 
state of society in which he is placed, aud which 
would raise him beyond the material world in which 
he frets his existence, would be a real and substan- 
tial benefit worthy the aim of a wise and paternal 
government. 





FOURTEENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIA- 

TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCLENCE. 

YORK, SEPTEMBER 25, ; 
(From our own Correspondents.) 

Tue General Committee assembled on Wed- 
nesday, at two o’clock, and the chair was taken by 
the Earl of Rosse. The minutes of the two last 
Meetings, held in Cork, were read and confirmed. 

The Report of the Council was then read, on the 
results of the applications made to Government pur- 
suant to the recommendations of the General Com- 
mittee at the Cork Meeting. It was stated that 
application had been made to the Master General of 
the Ordnance for aid in conducting experiments on 
captive balloons, and that he had issued instructions 
to the Commandant at Woolwich to afford every 
facility for the purpose. A resolution had been 
adopted at the Cork Meeting, at the joint recom- 
mendation of several Sections, stating the desirable- 
ness of having contour lines of elevation engraved 
on the maps of the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, as 
had actually been done in the map of the county of 
Kilkenny, so as to show all the varieties and direc- 
tion of level in the country surveyed. A memorial 
pointing out the advantage of such indications for 
drainage, road-making, regulation of water-supply, 
mining operations, and several other important pur- 
poses, had been presented to the Government, and 
though no distinct reply was given, information had 
been received that the contour lines had been ordered 
to be continued. The application for aid in the 
publication of Prof. Forbes’s Researches in the 
Egean Sea, had been favourably received by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers; the sum of 500/ had been 
granted for the purpose; 500 copies were to be 
printed, 50 of which were to be placed at the dis- 
posal of Her Majesty’s Government for presentation 
to various foreign bodies, 50 to be given to Prof. 
Forbes, and the remainder to be sold to the public at 
a considerable reduction on the cost-price. The 
Government had also advanced a thousand pounds 
in aid of the publication of the Catalogue of Stars in 
the Southern Hemisphere. 

The Council has transferred the geological sections 
of railways, and various documents connected with 
railway cuttings, to the Museum of Economic Geo- 
logy, on condition that they should be open for pub- 
lic inspection and use, like the other departments of 
that establishment. 

Dr. Langberg, of Christiania, has been added to 
the number of corresponding members. Prof. Wheat- 
stone had been requested to report to this Meeting 
on the Meteorological and Electrical Apparatus in 
the Observatory belonging to the Association, at Kew. 
The Earl of Rosse had also been requested to make 
a report on the construction of his great Reflecting 
Telescope. The sum of 118/. had been expended, 
out of the 200/. granted for the support of the So- 
ciety’s Observatory at Kew, and the salary of the 
curator had been raised, on condition of his devoting 
his entire time to his charge. 

It was announced that invitations had been re- 
ceived from Bath, Cambridge, and Southampton, 
requesting that the Meeting for 1845 should be held 
according to request of the several deputations. 

Young persons under age, recommended by Mem- 


each, and the same price was fixed for the admission 

of persons to Sectional Meetings only. 

The Statement of Accounts was then read:— 
TREASURER’S ACCOUNT, 

From the 15th of August 1843, to the 26th of September 1944, 





RECEIPTS. £. ad. 
Balance in hand from last year’s account ...... 496 5 1 
Life Compositions received at the 

Cork Meeting and since ........ 160 0 0 

Annual Subscriptions.. ditto ..ditto 446 0 0 

——————=— 66 @ 

Received for Ladies’ Tickets at the Cork Meeting 160 0 ; 
Ditto for Sections.. ..ditto........ ditto ...... 33 0 0 
Received Compositions for Books (future pub- 





TD ko.a:6 00 ths 660:000.0000t00000 vere 66 60 6 
Ditto from Her Majesty’: Government towards 
the expense of printing the Catalogue of Stars 
of Lalande and Lacaille .. ............ ess00. 1000 0 6 
Received Dividends on £5500 in the 3 per cent. 
Consols, 12 months, to July 1844............ 165 0 6 
Received from the sale of Reports, viz.— 
Volume Ist (2nd edition) 212 4 
»» 2nd 
» ord 
» 4th 
» th 
» 6th 
» 7th 
» sth 
» 9th 
» 10th 
» Ilth 
» 12th 
Lithograph signatures 
131 911 


£2657 15 0 

PAYMENTS. Rieti 
Sundry Disbursements by the Treasurer and £. 5. d. 

Local Treasurers, including the expenses of 

the Meeting at Cork, Advertising, and sundry 

PURINE, ocvncscccncccusicneess bone deteneeee 317 
Printing, &c. of the 12th Report (11th volume) 344 ¢ 
Engraving, &c. for the 13th ditto (12th volume) 2 
Salaries to Assistant General Secretary, Ac- 

countant, &c. 
Paid on account of Grants to Committees for 

Scientitic Purposes, viz. :—for 
Meteorological Observations at 


sew 


450 0 0 


Kingussie and Inverness ...... 122 0 0 
Completing ditto at Plymouth .. 35 0 0 
Magnetic and Meteorological co- 

CII 6.0.0 ch 0edasnansigcece 25 8 4 


Publication of the British Asso- 

ciation Catalogue of Stars .... 35 0 0 
Ditto of LalandeandLacaille, ditto 6518 0 
Observations on Tides on the East 

Coast of Scotland 
Revision of the Nomenclature of 

NOOR, BBTD cnvcnscccene covses 
Maintaining the Establishment in 

New Observatory, including 

£5 7 3 for Instruments ...... 174 4 6 
Influence of Light on Plants .... 10 0 0 
Subterraneous Temperature in 

EE sik cakes nodmeudwid se 500 
Coloured Drawings of Railway 

Sections 
Investigation of Fossil Fishes of 

the Lower Tertiary Strata .... 
Registering the Shocks of Earth- 

quakes, 1842 
Researches into the Structure of 

Fossil Shells...........0+00+++ » 0 0 
Radiata and Mollusca of the 

/Egean and Red Seas, 1842.... 100 0 0 
Geographical Distribution of Ma- 

rine Zoology, 1842 ..........-+ 010 0 
Marine Zoology of Devon and 

Cornwall 
Ditto Corfu 
Experiments on the Vitality of 

REED ccccceccccace iekienendae 9 0 3 
Ditto ditto 1842...... 87 3 
Researches on Exotic Anoplura.. 15 
Experiments on the Strength of 

TRRSGTIOES . 00.000 cocscccess cece 100 0 0 
Completing Experiments on the 

Forms of Ships 1 0 0 
Inquiries into Asphyxia ........ Ww 0 0 
Investigations on the Internal 

Constitution of Metals........ 50 0 0 
Constant Indicator and Morin’s 

Instrument, 1842 


10 3 6 
— 1047 10 8 
Balance in the Bankers’ hands .... 398 6 4 

Ditto General Treasurer’s hands 40 18 5 

Ditto Local Treasurers’ hands.. 16 15 10 








456 07 
£2657 15-0 
—_—_—— 


A discussion arose on the propriety of adding 
Ethnography to the Medical Section; but it was 
finally decided that the subject should, as heretofore, 
continue with the Section of Natural History. 

The list of Officers was then read and approved. 

Trustees (Permanent)—Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq-5 
F.R.S., Pres. G.S.; John Taylor, Esq., F.R.S., Treas. Gs. 
President—The Very Rev. George Peacock, D.D., Dean of 
Ely. Vice-Presidents—The Earl Fitzwilliam, F.R.S.; Vis- 
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M.P.; Sir David Brewster, K.H.; Michael Faraday, Esq., 
F. RS : Rev. Wm. V. Harcourt, F.R S. General Se relaries 
—Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., F.R.S., Pres. G.S. Lon- 
don; Lieut.-Col. Sabine, F.R.S. W oolwich. Assistant Gene- 
«al fecretary—Prof. Phillips, F.R.S., York. General Trea- 
wrer—Jobn Taylor, Esq., F.R.S., 2, Duke-street, Adelphi, 
London. Secretaries for the Meecting—Wm. Hatfeild, Esq., 
F.GS. (deceased) ; Thomas Meynell, Esq., F.L.S. 5 Rev. W. 
Scoresby, D.D., F.R.S.; Wim. West, Esq. Treasurer to the 
Meeting —Wm. Gray, jun. Esq., F.G. 8. Council—sir H. T. 
De la Beche; Rev. Dr. Buckland; Dr. Daubeny ; Prof. T. 
Graham ; J. E. Gray, Esq. ; G. B. Greenough, Esq. ; James 
Heywood, Esq.; Eaton Hodgkinson, Esq.; Leonard Horner, 
Esq.; R. Hutton, Esq. ; SirC,.Lemon, Bart. ; Rev.Prof. Lloyd; 
Charles Lyell, Esq.; Prof. MacNeill; Prof. MacCullagh ; 
Prof. Moseley; The Marquis of Northampton ; Dr. Richard- 
son; Rev. Prof. Sedgwick ; Lieut.-Col. Sykes ; Ww illiam 
Thompson, Esq.; Prof. Wheatstone; Rev. Wm. Whewell, 
(Master of Trin. Coll. Cambridge); C. J.B. W illiams, M.D. 
Local Treasurers—Dr. Daubeny, Oxford; C, C, Babington, 
Esq., Cambridge ; Dr. Orpen, Dublin ; Charles Forbes, Esq., 
Edinburgh; Prof. Ramsay, Glasgow ; William Gray, jun., 
Esq., York; Wm. Saunders, Esq., Bristol; Samuel Turner, 
Fsq., Liverpool; G. W. Ormerod, Esq., Manchester; James 
Russell, Esq., Birmingham: Wim. Hutton, Esq., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; Henry Woollcombe, Esq., Plymouth; James 
Roche, Esq., Cork. Auditors—Wm. Yarrell, Esq.; James 
Hleywood, Esq. ; Prof. Sir John MacNeill. : 

The following Members were appointed to the 
Committee of Recommendations :— 

Sir David Brewster, Dean of Ely, Prof. Graham, Rev. 
Vernon Harcourt, Dr. Hodgkin, W. Hopkins, Esq., R. Hut- 
ton, Esq., Sir C. Lemon, Bart., C. Lyell, Esq., Marquis of 
Northampton, Dr. Pritchard, G. R. Porter, Esq., Earl of 
Rosse, G. Rennie, Esq., Dr. Robinson, Col. Sykes, H. E. 
Strickland, Esq., Rev. W. Whewell, H. Warburton, Esq. 

The Committee then adjourned to Monday at 
three o’clock, when the next place of meeting will 
be decided on. 








Srction D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
President—The Very Rev. the DEAN OF MANCHESTER. 
Vice-Presidents— Prof. OwEN, Messrs. H. E. STRICKLAND, 

W.R. Spence, Dr. FALCONER. 

Secretaries—Prof. ALLMAN, Dr. LANKESTER, Mr. H. Goopstr, 
Commitiee—Sir James Ross, Prof. E. Forbes, Messrs. E. Charles- 

worth, T. Allis, C. Babington, Prof. H. Balfour, Messrs. R. Patter- 

son, I. K. Schomburgk, T. Meynell, Sir W. Jardine, Bart., Prof. 

R. Jones, Messrs. R. ‘Taylor, A. Strickland, R. Ball, Dr. Hodgkin, 

Messrs. W. Yarrell, W. ‘thompson, O. A. Moore, Rev. F, O. Morris, 

Mr. J. Hogg, W. B. Carpenter, M.D., Messrs. J. Goodsir, E. Win- 

terbottom, 5 

This Section met this morning at eleven o’clock, 
in the theatre of the Yorkshire Museum. The at- 
tendance at this Section was more than usually 
numerous. 

The SecrETARY commenced the proceedings by 
reading a paper ‘On the Periodical Birds observed 
in the Years 1843 and 1844, near Llanrwst, Den- 
bighshire, North Wales,’ by John Blackwall, Esq., 
F.L.S.—This was a continuation of the author's 
former observations on the same subject, which were 
commenced at the suggestion of the British Associ- 














ation, in order that extensive tables of the period of 


the arrival and disappearance of animals, and other 
periodic phenomena in the organic kingdom, might 
be obtained. 

Mr. Artnur STRICKLAND, of Burlington, ob- 
served that a single paper could not aflord matter 
forinference. The period of appearance and dis- 
appearance of birds is very uncertain. 

A paper was read by Mr. J. Hoca, on the Or- 
nithology of a portion of the North of England, 
entitled, ‘A Catalogue of the Birds observed in 
South-East Durham and North-West Cleveland.’— 
The author entered into an extended view of the 
habits of many of the species, and made remarks 
upon the nomenclature of some of our British 
authors. He also proposed some modification in 
the classification of birds, adopting some of the 
families of Cuvier as additional tribes, incorporating 
at the same time with them the greater part of the 
families adopted by our English ornithologists. The 
number of species contained in the catalogue 
amounted to 210. 

The PresipENt observed, that as the author had 
referred to some remarks of his on the Willow-wrens, 
he could state that he believed that there were four 
British species, two of which were well known, and 
two more obscure. There was first, the Sylvia tro- 
chilus, which breeds on the ground, and builds its 
nest on heaths, and even in strawberry beds; se- 
condly, Wood-wrens, which were found in woods ; 
thirdly, the Sylvia rufa, which occurred in his own 
parish, in Yorkshire; fourthly, a bird called the 
Chiffchaff, but confounded with the last, but which 
he called the Sylvia loquax. This is very common 
in Yorkshire, Why they are not distinguished, is, 
that the young birds have a brighter plumage than 
the old ones. Another bird mentioned by Mr. 
Hogg, the Whinchat, was frequently called Grass- 











chat in Yorkshire, and followed the mowers during 
haymaking. The Godwit had been mentioned: it 
had a long bill, and it was generally supposed that 
birds with long bills lived by suction; but this was 
not the case with the Godwit, as it fed voraciously 
and flourished upon barley, It could not drink in 
deep water, but was always obliged to have recourse 
to the edge of a stream to drink. 

Abstract of a paper ‘On the Flight of Birds.’ 
By 'T. ALtis.—Birds require the centre of gravity 
to be placed immediately over the axis of motion 
for walking, and beneath it when flying; when sus- 
pended in the air, their bodies naturally fall into 
that position which throws the centre of gravity 
beneath the wings. ‘The axis of motion being 
situated in a different place in the line of the body 
when walking, from that which is used when flying, 
the discrepancy requires to be compensated by 
some means in all birds, in order to enable them to 
perform flight with ease. Raptorial birds take a 
horizontal position when suspended in the air, and 
the compensating power consists in their taking a 
more or less erect position when at rest. Another 
class, including the woodpeckers, wagtails, &c., 
take an oblique position in the air: with these the 
compensating power consists in their cleaving and 
passing through the air at an angle coincident with 
the position of the body, and performing flight by 
a series of curves or saltations. Natatorial birds 
sometimes need very extended flight; they take a 
very oblique position in the air; they have the ribs 
greatly lengthened, the integuments of the abdomen 
are long and flexible, which enables them greatly 
to enlarge the abdominal portion of their body by 
inflating it with air; this causes a decrease in the 
specific gravity of that part, and raises it to a hori- 
zontal position. The compensating power consists in 


the posterior half of the body becoming specifically- 


lighter, while the specific gravity of the anterior 
half remains unaltered. 


This paper was illustrated by the skeletons of 


several birds. 

Mr. A. SrRicKLAND, observing the guillemot 
upon the table, stated, that, although this bird had 
the power of flying over the sea, it could not over 
the land.—-Mr. H. E. Srrick.anp had, originally, 
doubted this fact, but, from experiments he had 
made on the east coast of Yorkshire, he could con- 
firm the statement of Mr. A. Strickland. He 
believed this fact had never been noticed by 
ornithologists. —Mr. R. Bau, of Dublin, stated that 
he had appended a note, to the effect that the guil- 
lemot could not fly on land, in a paper which had 
been published about eight days, by the Irish 
Archxological Society. 

Mr. H. E. Srrickianp read the Report of the 
Committee ‘ On the Vitality of Seeds.’-— Most of the 
experiments reported on at previous meetings, were 
still being continued. The Committee had received 
a large collection of seeds from Sir Wm. Jackson 
Hooker, which had been collected between the years 
1800 and 1843. Of the seeds, nearly one hundred 
species, gathered in 1800 and 1801, only two species 
germinated, a Colutea and a Coronilla. The 
more recently gathered seeds germinated in a 
greater per-centage. Thus of forty-two species 
gathered in 1840, thirteen germinated. Of those 
which failed, were species of Cannabis, Othusa, 
Peonia, &c. 

The PresipENT observed, that he considered the 
results obtained by this Committee as exceedingly 
unsatisfactory, as seeds placed in different circum- 
stances manifestly differed in the powers of their 
Vitality. 

Dr. LANKESTER stated, that absolute certainty, 
with regard to the period which plants would retain 
their vitality, could not be obtained; but by a large 
number of experiments, in which every fact was 
accurately noted, principles of considerable import- 
ance might be deduced. Thus it would be inter- 
esting to know what relation the presence or absence 
of albumen had upon the vitality of seeds as well 
as the relation of the chemical conspounds, which 
recent chemists had developed in many of them ; 
and it was only by labours like those of this Com- 
mittee, that it could be effected. 

Mr. Francis JEnNtNGs, of Cork, presented to 
the Association a copy of a portion of a work pub- 
lishing by the Cuvierian Society, and which is 








intended to comprehend a complete Flora and Fauna 
of the county of Cork. 

Dr. ALLMAN read a paper ‘On a new genus of 
Arachnidz,’ found parasitical in the posterior nares 
of the seal (Halycherus gryphus). 

Mr. Peacu read a paper ‘ On the Marine Zoology 
of the Coast of Cornwall.’—He first made some 
remarks on the habits and structure of the species 
of Blenny. He next drew attention to what he 
supposed to be a new species of Holothuria, and 
which, from the circumstance of its having twenty 
tentacula, belonged to the species typical of the 
genus. Although provided with twenty tentacula, 
it had but four rows of suckers. He then made 
some remarks on the Nereis tubicola, which he had 
observed floating on the water. He described the 
ova of the Doris, and confirmed ‘the observations 
of Messrs. Alder and Hancock relative to the larve 
condition of these nudibranchs. He exhibited a 
specimen of the Cyprea monetas, or money cowry, 
which he stated to have been dredged up in a living 
state on the coast of Cornwall, and which he hoped 
would be now placed in the British Fauna. 

Prof. E. Forses expressed his great satisfaction 
at the discovery of a typical species of Holothuria 
on the British coast, which he had in his work stated, 
he believed, to exist, from the circumstance of ty- 
pical species having been found in the seas of Hol- 
land and Denmark. Although Mr. Peach had found 
but four rows of suckers, there would probably be 
seen the rudiments of a fifth. He considered the 
circumstance of Nereis tubicola floating accidental. 

Dr. W. B. Carpenter confirmed Mr. Peach’s 
observations on the ova of Doris, as he had found 
the same arrangement of the ova as mentioned by 
Messrs. Alder and Hancock. 





Section F.—STATISTICS. 

President—Colonel SYK ES. 

Vice-Presidents—Sir J. V. B. Jounstone, Bart., Sir C. Lemon, 
Bart., Messrs. T. Tooker, G. R. Porter. 

. J. Heywoop, J, Fiercnuer, Dr. Laycock, 
Committee—His E ency Chevalier Bunsen, His Excellency Mr. 
Everett, Col. Everest, Dr. Alison, Dr. Kay, Messrs. L. Horner, 
H. Stratford, J. Thurnam, M.D., Mr. 8. Turner, Dr. W. C. Taylor, 

Messrs. E. Chadwick, T. Barstow, — Bullen. 


On taking the chair, Col. Sykes made a few obser- 
vations on the nature and objects of statistical science, 
after which he called upon Mr. Porter to read a 
paper on the mining districts of France. This paper 
was a continuation of that which the author read 
before the Statistical Section at the Newcastle Meet- 
ing. On that occasion, the report was brought down 
to the close of the year 1836, and Mr. Porter now 
continued it from the official documents to the end 
of the year 1841. It must be remembered, that regu- 
lar statistics of the mineral products of France was 
commenced in 1832, and, consequently, we have as 
nearly as possible a power of determining the pro- 
gress of mining industry in France, during a period 
of nine years. For the purpose of illustrating the 
advance made in this branch of productiveness, he 
directed attention to the following table, giving the 
value of minerals raised in the years 1832, 1836, and 
1841 ; that is to say, during the nine years of which 
alone accurate records are attainable. 






Secretaries—Me 





1832. 
. ici | commen’ | : 
Coal, Lignite, - £.16,079,670 | 26,607,071 | 33,159,044 


Anthracite } 
Iron and Steel........ 384,616 (141,789,560 


| 1836 | 1841. 








Silver and Lead . a 881,534 774,033 
Antimony ii 3: 305,032 155,251 
Copper ......00- eeeee| 247,680 196,624 278,676 
Manganese .......... 105,150 152,671 147,783 
Alum and Sulphate ) 077.595 1.760.607! 2,052.0 
of Iron j 1,077,595 »760,607 | 2,052,043 





f. 105,750,995 154,228,455 |178,356,090 
or inSterling Money, £| 4,230,040, 6,169,138 7,134,123 
The per-centage increase in 1836 over 1832 was 45°84 
in 1841 over 1836 1562 
and for the whole years ........... eee +e 68°65, or, 
7°63 per annum. 
+He next directed particular attention to the sub- 
ject of coal, and described minutely the geographical 
position of the coal-fields of France. The rapid in- 
crease of coal raised in France is shown in the fol- 
lowing return :— 
Coal raised in 1814 .... 665,610 Tons. 
1826 .... 1,879,225 Tons. 
1836 .. 544,835 Tons. 
1841 .... 3,410,200 Tons. 
Mr. Porter calculated that the quantity of coal 
raised in England was about ten times the amount 


raised in France, 
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The quantity of ‘coal imported into France during 


1841, was, 
From Belgium ........ 992,226 Tons. 
Rhenish Provinces .... 196,502 Tons. 
From Britain ........ 429,950 Tons. 
Other places .......... 482 Tons. 
1,619,160 Tons. 


The following figures present the number of work 
men employed in the different divisions of the iron 
manufacture, and the value created in each of these 
divisions, in 1836 and 1841:— 











1836. 1841. 
No. of Value No. of | Value 
Workmen} created. |/Workmen) created. 











556,211 








1. Extraction and pre- | 5h 
paration of the ore } 17,587 
2. Production of pig-\! 6 776 |1,969,132) 
iron |) es aici: 


£. 
500,632, 15,783 | 
4,835 1,925,673 


.—__—_———_ mal- se Ds | 11 -749.810 
ee } 8,678 1,506,247) 11,148 |1,749,81 





4. Drawing, rolling, &c.| 8,615 | 812,486) 13,165 1,208,946 
5. Moulding, casting, &c.| 2,149 | 186,927, 2,899 | 230,042 
Weed. «0.5200: | 43,775 4,975,424| 47,830 [5,671,582 


In Great Britain we make four tons for one ton 
made in France, while the number of persons em- 
ployed is greater in France than in England: viz. 

In France 47,830 
In Great Britain 42,418 

Mr. Porter- stated that the amount of the other 
minerals raised in France was not of any great na- 
tional importance. Coal and iron were the two 
great staples on which the prosperity of manufactures 
depends, and he presented this paper as a contribu- 
tion to a comparative view of the mineral resources 
of the two countries, and the industrial arts con- 
nected with mineral produce. The protecting duties 
on iron were shown to have injured all the manufac- 
tures of France, and to have conferred no benefit on 
the iron-masters themselves. 

In reply to some questions, Mr. Porter stated that 
the system of inspection in France was purely sta- 
tistical, and had no right to authoritative inter- 
ference. The absence of strikes in France he attri- 
buted to the habits of the people, and not to any 
vigilance on the part of the government inspectors. 

Mr. Fevkin gave an account of his visit to the 
coal fields around St. Etienne, and stated that the 
great obstacle to their increase of productiveness was 
a want of means of transit, and he believed that the 
railroads now being made would lead to more coal 
being raised, but that this coal would be found more 
applicable to steam-engines than to the processes of 
smelting iron. 

A paper was read, sent by Mrs. Davies G1Lpert, on 
the subject of agricultural schools. The chief pur- 
pose of the paper was to recommend the combination 
of spade-husbandry and the allotment system with 
the agricultural schools established under the national 
system. It wasstated that at the Willingden schools 
the labour of the scholars in the afternoon paid for 
their tuition in the forenoon. 

Col. Sykes read a paper on the rate of mortality 
in Caleutta. He stated that the population of that 
city consisted of 144,893 males and 84,812 females, 
making a total of 222,705 souls. It appeared from 
the monthly returns of deaths that the rate of mor- 
tality for the seasons follows the same laws of season 
as in temperate climates. The cold season being the 
most fatal, and April being a month of high mortality. 
In the months for the decennial period between 
1831 and 1841, the following were the number of 
deaths :— 

January 7,877, February 6,870, March 8,850, April 10,232, 
May 8,381, June 5,822, July 6,671, August 7.631, September 
8,008, October 8,895, November 11,039, December 10,351. 

As an illustration of the importance of taking a 
wide survey of facts for statistical purposes, it was 
noticed that the rates of mortality varied very much 
in different years ; the minimum in 1831 being 2°20 
per cent., and the maximum in 1833 being 8°07 per 
cent. The rates of mortality in persons of different 
creeds were very varied, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing table :— 

Protestants .. .. «. 


3°34 per cent. 


Roman Catholics (chiefly Portuguese) 10°11 *” 
Christians generally .. .. « S46 
Mussulmans no oe ee S38 
Hindus .. ‘i #8 » ° 4°54 9 
Armenians oe ; waa 448 —C«s 


The sanitary superiority of the Mohammedans over 


the other races, and particularly the Hindus, was 
illustrated by various comparisons, but the general 
result was the same as that given in the preceding 
table. A return was made of the rates of mortality 
among European officers, which showed the follow- 
ing various per-centages of deaths :— 


Single. Married. 
Colonels .. .. «. «. 702 4°85 
Lieutenant-Colonels -- 638 3°92 
Majors dee o- 296 2-96 
Captains 418 2°55 
Lieutenants 374 2-06 
Ensigns .. .. «2 «+ eo &6l 1°59 
Field Officers generally .. 412 3.75 
Subalterns, including captains 3-76 2°36 
Officers generally... .. .. 3°77 2-74 


A desultory conversation ensued, in which no fact 
of importance was elicited, and the Section then ad- 
journed. 





Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


President—Mr. G. RENNIE. 
Vice- Presidents—Messrs. J. 8. RUSSELL, E. HODGKINSON, 
. TAYUOR. 
Secretaries—Messrs. C. VIGNOLES, T. WEBSTER. 
Committee—Sir I. Branel, Sir T. Deane, Sir J. MacNeill, Messrs. 
G. Stephenson, W. Fairbairn, The Rev Prof. Moseley, Mr. R. 
Roberts, The Rev. Dr. Scoresby, Mr. W. Jessop, ‘The Rev. Dr. 
Willis, Messrs. J. Marshall, J. Nasmyth, The Rey. Dr. Robinson, 
Messrs. J. Whitworth, R. Mallet, Rev. W. Taylor, Mr. J. S. Patrick. 


Tn the absence of Mr. Rennie, who wrote to say 
he had been detained on business by the Govern- 
ment, Mr. John Taylor opened the meeting, but 
having to attend in another Section, Mr. Scott 
Russell took the chair. 

The first paper read was on a new Scantlometer, 
by Mr. James Wylson. It is intended by this instru- 
ment to ascertain the scantlings (or depth and 
thickness) of timber used in buildings. 

Sir Tuomas DEANE mentioned that since the 
meeting at Cork, the rooms in the Court House, 
which had been found most inconvenient for hear- 
ing and seeing, had been altered according to the 
plan proposed by Mr. Russell, which had been found 
to answer perfectly. 

Mr. Hodgkinson was called on to report on the 
grant made last year for examining ‘the Law of 
Defective Electricity of Iron and Stone,’ but as this 
Report was also made to the Mathematical Section, 
we need not here further allude to it. 

Mr. Scorr Russe xi then reported that the Com- 
mittee on the Forms of Ships had now completed 
their labours; that the whole of the tables of the 
experiments, and all the drawings of the forms of the 
ships were now ready for publication. These tables 
were so voluminous, and the plates required for 
illustration were so numerous and expensive, that 
the question of publication was likely to be attended 
with some difficulty ; but a Committee consisting 
of the President of the Royal Society, the Dean of 
Ely, Col. Sabine, and Mr. Taylor, had been ap- 
pointed for the purpose of making the necessary 
arrangements. He had now to communicate to the 
meeting an important addition, which had been 
made to these experiments during the past year. 
The members of this Section were aware that the 
former experiments made by the Committee compre- 
hended vessels of many forms, and various sizes, 
from the length of a few inches, to ships of 2,000 
tons displacement, but in all these experiments 
direct mechanical means of propulsion had been 
employed, and not the force of the wind, and they 
were therefore regarded as applicable to steam 
vessels, rather than to sailing ships. During last 
year, however, most satisfactory experiments had 
been made, in which the propelling force was the 
wind acting on the sails of the vessel on the open 
sea. The circumstances in which this experiment 
originated, displayed in a striking manner the 
advantages conferred by an association like this on 
the districts which it visited. The two gentlemen 
who had conducted this experiment were both 
Irishmen: one, Dr. Corrigan, of Dublin, having 
become acquainted, through the last meeting in Cork, 
with the experiments of this Association, deter- 
mined on building a pleasure boat to carry out the 
principles which had been established by those 
experiments, and to have his vessel built on that 
form which was pointed out by these experiments 
as the form of least resistance. He accordingly built 
a small vessel of about four tons measurement, in 
the wave form, for the purpose of making experi- 
ments with it as a sailing vessel. The other gentle- 
man to whom we were indebted for this experiment 








was Dr. Phipps, of Cork, now in London, who had 
formerly distinguished himself as a naval con 

structor, and had invented a form of his own, which 
had been attended with great success. At the last 
meeting in Cork he had become acquainted with 
the wave form, and it was under his superintend- 
ence that an experimental vessel had been built on 
the Thames, during last summer. The vessel had 
been tried on the Thames by Dr. Phipps, and syb. 
sequently in the Bay of Dublin, and the results of 
the experiments were laid before the meeting in the 
letters which had been received from Dr. Phipps 
and Dr. Corrigan. From these letters it appeared 
that the performances of this small vessel had been 
surprising. In speed she had already beaten every 
vessel with which she had been tried, and these 
included pleasure boats and yachts, some of them 
of high reputation for speed, and of four times her 
size. It was of course difficult to conduct experi- 
ments of this kind with mathematical precision, but 
the reports stated that the experimental vessel was 
not only fast before the wind, but weatherly, dry, 
stiff, and easily worked. The experiments on this 
vessel were still in progress ; and unless she should 
in future be beaten by some vessel of her own size, 
and of a different form, it would appear from these 
reports that the wave form might be adopted with 
as great advantage in the construction of sailing 
vessels, as it already had been in the construction of 
the fastest class of steam vessels. 





CONDITION OF OUR LARGE TOWNS. 

Tue first Report of the Commissioners for in- 
quiring into the state of Large Towns and Populous 
Districts, which has been recently published, con- 
tains several statistical returns of great importance 
and interest, the more valuable as probably from 
their official character, they are much nearer the 
truth than any returns which could be collected by 
private individuals. The facts, however, are pub- 
lished in so disconnected a manner, that their true 
value cannot be appreciated until they are properly 
digested and put before the public in something like 
an intelligible form ; and I cannot refrain from ob- 
serving how much more valuable the huge blue 
books emanating from commissions, would be, were 
a few pages devoted to a systematic analysis of the 
principal statistical facts scattered through the vo- 
lumes. It is, indeed, greatly to be desired in this 
commission-inquiring age, that the Commissioners 
would bear in mind, when about to make public the 
result of their labours, the good old Greek adage, 
Meya BiBXtoy peya Kaxoy, and acting upon it, give 
the public smaller books, and statements more con- 
cisely arranged. 

I have been led to these remarks by perusing the 
Report mentioned above, where I find several pages 
occupied by a set of replies from fifty towns, as to 
sewerage, drainage, cleansing, and supply of water. 
Now it is clear that these returns are only valuable 
as referring to the inhabitants of the towns, and yet 
there is no accompanying population table, no means 
given of ascertaining the numbers supplied with 
water, or the reverse; in fact, it would appear that 
the streets and houses were the objects of solicitude, 
and not the inhabitants. Thus the returns are of 
little or no interest until the population tables have 
been consulted, and the population of the various 
towns inserted. But this is an affair of some time, 
and the population returns are not in the library of 
every reader. Being much interested in the subject, 
I have, with considerable labour, added the popula- 
tion of the towns, and then analyzed the returns ; and 
as in this shape they possess great interest, I send 
them to you for the’use of your readers. The popt- 
lation of the fifty towns amounted, in 1841, to 
3,035,426, and comprise the principal seats of com- 
merce and manufactures, as Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Halifax, Manchester, Leicester, Nottingham, 
&c.; and thus the following table affords fair ev- 
dence of the physical condition of our great towns:— 

No.of Towns. Population. 





Local regulations for drainage in 10 .. 799,967 






N ati inage .... 40... 2,235,459 
o regulations for drainage pot 3,035,486 
Good........ 6.. 457,449 
Street drainage Le peewee a .. a a4 
NONE sees eens 13. 965,722 
None peal 15,7 3,035 48 
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No. of Towns. Population. 


Good........ “B.. 292,750 

Sabie SUE. cass -so0e 32", 2,094,363 

House drainage) ine... se 13... 648,313 
—» 3,035, 





Well ........ 4... 


Jeaned..4 Badly ...... 30... 1,938,127 
a {aay e.. 








— 50 3,035,426 
Badly ...... 2.. 127,51 
Courts and alleys) Not at all.... 48 .. 2,907,90) 
—50 3,035,426 
Plentiful .... 9 ..  672,7 
Water..++ esses Scanty...... 41 .. 2,362,655 
—! 3,035,426 





[The returns from many towns state that the water is ex- 
ceedingly impure, and though thus bad, is doled out to the 
poor inhabitants at 1d. for from 3 to 8 gallons.) 

These figures are sad proofs of the fearful amount 
of physical suffering entailed upon our great com- 
munities by imperfect drainage, cleansing, and venti- 
ation, and the waste of life arising from these evils 
is clearly shown by the Registrar General’s Mortality 
Tables, for, whereas the deaths in 1841 averaged 
throughout England 2°160 per cent., they were found 
to be nearly 3 per cent. in the above towns. 

Somerset House. C. R. WEL». 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A society has lately been established in London, 
called the Syro-Egyptian Society, for the purpose of 
collecting and supplying information on all matters 
which can interest persons who travel in the East, 
and whose attention may be specially and systema- 
tically directed to objects of antiquity and historical 
importance. Hitherto, from the want of co-opera- 
tion and system, but little has been done to promote 
our acquaintance with Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, 
Syria, and the countries adjacent, although numerous 
European travellers continually visit them. ‘They 
rot unfrequently pass by the most interesting locali- 
ties from want of proper instructions: many of them 
are able and willing to add to the stock of information 
already before the public: but though most people 
who travel in these lands write letters to their friends, 
detailing their observations, few think their notes and 
memoranda of sufficient importance to communicate 
them to the public, and others will not incur the 
expense: yet the information they contain is often 
valuable ; and if communicated to persons who are 
able to appreciate it, would enable others following 
in their track, to profit by their experience, and not 
only to avoid dangers and difficulties, and (it may be) 
an unnecessary outlay,—but to economize their time 
and resources, visit other localities, and institute new 
inquiries in districts imperfectly known, or perhaps 
never explored. Many inscriptions which are already 
before the public, might thus be compared with the 
originals, their accuracy be confirmed, or their errors 
corrected; whilst others of which nothing is known, 
might be copied: and in the hands of a society, like 
that which has now been established, be given to the 
world. How much more then should we have known 
of these countries, their antiquities, and natural 
history, had any system been adopted, say, only ten 
years ago, by which the experience of those who had 
trodden the same ground, or only a small part of it, 
could have been made available! By the establish- 
ing at home and abroad of competent agents to col- 
lect, record, and diffuse through the medium of a 
society, authenticated facts which are essential to 
the inquirer into subjects connected with the pre- 
sent or past condition of any part of this interesting 
Portion of the globe, our knowledge of them may be 
advancedata very rapid rate,and arrangements may be 
made for affording protection to, and diminishing the 
expenses of, travellers who place themselves in com- 
munication with the society’s correspondents ; so that 
persons of comparatively small means may visit the 
scenes of those events which are of interest to all. 
Some agents have been already appointed ; and the 
Publications of the society will be open to original 
contributions on the present and past condition, 
antiquities, institutions, &c., of the East,—so that 
henceforth the biblical student, the antiquarian, the 
Philologist, the historian, and others who take plea- 
sure in oriental researches, or in watching the im- 
portant changes which are now going on, will have 
an opportunity of imparting the result of their 
observations to persons who are capable of appreciat- 
ing their labours, and of turning them to some prac- 
Weal good, The society have already two works in 


| the press,and are preparing a catalogue of ancient 
manuscripts, inscriptions, books,and maps. Several 
| donations have been received, and papers which will 


26 | be submitted to the members. We perceive by the 


prospectus, that there are to be lectures and conver- 
sazioni, to which ladies will be admitted. 

As we anticipated, Mr. Murray has given an an- 
swer to the complaint of Mr. Charles Southey, which 
should, we suppose, be satisfactory to that gentleman, 
and might, we think, have been elicited by some 
other manner of communication than a public appeal. 
The following is Mr. Murray’s letter to the Times :— 

As Mr. Charles Southey has publicly addressed you, without 
communicating with me, on the subject of the ‘Life of 
Cromwell,’ by his late father published in the ‘ Colonial and 
Home Library,’ lam compelled to seek, through your kind- 
ness, the same means of publicly replying to him. 

The ‘ Life of Cromwell’ is taken from the Quarterly Review, 
as is stated in the first page of the contents of the reprint. 

The right of publishing separately articles from the 
Quarterly, acquired by an outlay of at least 90,0002. paid to 
authors for the copyright alone, has been frequently exer- 
cised by the publisher in the case of the Quarterly Review. 
The same has been done by the publishers of the Edinburgh. 

A considerable portion of the late Mr.Southey’s contribu- 
tions to the Quarterly were printed in a separate form, with 
his name, during his lifetime ; and I have now in my posses- 
sion a list, in his handwriting, of other articles which he was 
willing to see republished with his name, whenever the pub- 
lisher of the Quarterly Review should think proper—his 
article on the ‘Life of Cromwell’ being included in the list. 

I remain, &c., Joun Murray. 
Albemarle-street, Sept. 20. 


How far a publisher’s right (even where there is 
no reservation on the author’s part) over a manu- 
script supplied to him for a particular purpose, may 
extend to authorize his use of it for another, and in 
another character—of which there may be some 
doubt—or whether he may add the authority of a 
name to the value of a work which he bought without 
it,—on which point we think there can be none,— 
are questions not arising in this case,—the article in 
dispute having been marked by Mr. Southey himself 
for separate publication. 

Our advertising columns furnish a hint or two, 
in the interests of art, which, while on the sub- 
ject, we may as well reproduce here, for the benefit 
of artists, and the information of general readers, 
A legacy of 500/. having been bequeathed for the 
purchase of an appropriate Scripture Painting to be 
placed in the recess over the communion table of 
St. James’s Church, Bermondsey, the trustees of that 
church have announced that they will receive finished 
sketches of a painting, from artists who may be 
disposed to prepare them, upon the understanding 
that the artist whose production is selected will be 
engaged to paint a picture and be paid the said 
legacy of 500/. provided (as required by the testator) 
that two persons of competent judgment and know- 
ledge shall pronounce it to be of that value. The 
subject to be the Ascension of our Saviour. For 
the Art-Union prize of 500/. to the best original 
picture illustrative of British history, it is required 
that cartoons, 6 feet by 4 feet 6 inches, shall be sent 
in by the lst of January 1846. From these the 
selection will be made; but the artists are to send 
specimens of their ability as painters, if required ; 
and the successful candidate must undertake to com- 
plete the finished picture, of the same size as the 
cartoon, by the Ist of January 1847, and to super- 
intend the engraving. The same body offers a prize 
of 601, for the best consecutive series of not less than 
ten designs in outline, on any subject, at the artist’s 
choice, illustrative of some epoch in Biblical or 
British history, or of some British author. The 
drawings are to be 12 inches by 8 in size, and must 
be sent in by the Ist of January 1845. To these, 
we may add, that the prize of twenty guineas, offered 
by the Institute of the Fine Arts, for the best “Essay 
on the History, Literature, and present state of the 
Fine Arts in Great Britain, with suggestions for the 
bests means of promoting their advancement,” has 
been awarded to Mr. George Foggo. 

The daily papers announce the death, at Vevay, 
in Switzerland, after a short illness, of Mr. Nathan 
Dunn, of Philadelphia,—the collector and proprietor 
of the Chinese collection which has given the English 
public such familiar glimpses into the interior of 
Chinese life, and will, representing as it does, so 
many years of that gentleman’s labours, form, as long 
as it is kept together, his characteristic and appro- 
priate monument. 

Baily’s statue of Sir Astley Cooper, the tribute of 
some of his professional brethren, the greater portion 








of them having been pupils of his own, has been 
erected in St. Paul's Cathedral. The figure, exclu- 
sive of the pedestal, is 8 feet high.—A full-length 
marble figure of the Queen, executed in Italy by an 
English artist, Mr. Wolff, has arrived in London 
from Leghorn, and been forwarded to Windsor Castle. 
A companion statue of Prince Albert, by the same 
sculptor, reached the Castle about a month ago. 

A German journal states that a subscription is on 
foot for erecting, at Mentz, a monument in honour 
of the four great composers, Gluck, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, and Weber. 

From Paris, we learn that the Minister of Public 
Instruction has determined on including a collection 
of the letters of Cardinal Richelieu in the grand 
collection of the hitherto unpublished Monuments of 
the History of France, preparing under his direction; 
and has intrusted the task to M. Avenel, putting at 
his disposal all the public archives for the purpose. 
We find, in a list given, as that of the persons about 
to be included in a new creation of peers, by the 
King of the French, the name of Victor Hugo.— 
From the same capital, we learn that the naturalist, 
M. Delgorgue, reported to have been killed by the 
natives in Southern Africa, had, after great dangers 
and hardships in penetrating where European foot 
had never before trod, returned safe to the Cape ; 
which he had already quitted for France, by way of 
London,—bringing with him a large harvest of objects 
of natural history, of great rarity and value, 

The Scientific Congress at Milan opened, on the 
12th, in the palace of Brera, and was very numerously 
attended. Additional interest was given to the cere- 
mony by the inauguration of the statue of Cavalieri, 
as well as by that of the philosophers, Verri (in the 
palace of Brera) and Romagnosi (in the Ambrosian 
library). A correspondent writes to us that, at the 
second sitting, there was a warm debate on the choice 
of the place of meeting for 1846, That for the next 
year is fixed to be at Naples, and the Prince de 
Canino proposed Genoa for 1846 ; but the Count de 
Vigodarzere, of Padua, named Venice. At the 
voting, however, Genoa gained the day. This reso- 
lution has been acceded to by the King of Sardinia. 

The musicians of Vienna have been contributing 
their share to the funeral honours of the son of Mo- 
zart, who died recently at Carlsbad. On the 5th inst., 
all the artists of the imperial chapel, those of the 
lyrical theatres, and the most distinguished dilettanti 
of the capital, making a band of 800, celebrated in 
the church of Saint Augustine,a service for his repose, 
which included the Requiem of his great father, and 
was attended by the illustrious men of all kinds in 
the capital. These funeral celebrations may be looked 
upon as the tardy supplement to those meagre rites 
with which the immortal composer himself was hud- 
dled, by night, into his grave,—a grave marked by 
neither stone nor tradition sufficiently clear to help 
the fading memory of his widow, when, fifty years 
after his death, she came up, by the desire of govern- 
ment, to point out the place of his rest. It is a most 
unparalleled circumstance that the grave of one of a 
nation’s most illustrious dead should have been irre. 
coverably forgotten, even in the lifetime of his family ; 
and Germany naturally takes every opportunity by 
which she can honour the name, in atonement of the 
wrong and deprecation of the reproach. 

The theatrical world is suddenly bursting into life, 
after an interval of more than ordinary repose ; the 
Haymarket, which has latterly been sleeplessly open- 
eyed all the year round, or at most taking a forty 
winks nap, having closed its lids for a couple of 
months. During this time, Mr. Webster has been 
reconstructing the interior of the Adelphi, of which 
theatre he has also become proprietor ; and it opens 
to-night with all the old favourites that time has 
spared,—Mrs. Yates happily being of the number,— 
tégether with some new ones,—and with such arrange- 
ments for the comfort of the audience, as regards 
seeing, hearing, and respiration, as will tend to induce 
visitors to this favourite place of entertainment. 
Drury Lane opens on Monday; and Mr. Bunn’s pro- 
gramme displays a numerous and powerful company 
for- Opera and Ballet, including the best English 
vocalists, with Madame Thillon and Monsieur Duprez 
as stars ; and a corps de ballet including, in addition 
to the celebrities of last year, Mdlles. Dumilatre, 
Planquet, and some importations from the Académie 
Royale, and the promise of Carlotta Grisi, M. Bene. 
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dict is the musical director, as before ; and among the 
foreign operas promised are Les Huguenots and others 
of European fame. The grand ballet of Le Corsaire 
is to be the novelty of the opening night. The 
Haymarket also opens on Monday with Mr. Farren, 
and Mrs. Glover, Madame Vestris, and Mr. C. 
Mathews ; an adaptation of Vanbrugh’s ‘Confederacy’ 
being the comedy of the evening. The Princess's 
opens on Wednesday, with a considerable change of 
company ; the two Wallacks being the chief acquisi- 
tions of the corps dramatique, and Mdlle. Nau being 
the star of the opera. Sadler’s Wells continues its 
Shaksperian career with such success, that each fresh 
revival seems more popular than the preceding: 
King John is announced for Monday next. En- 
couraged by this example, the little City of London 
Theatre, in Bishopsgate-street, is also about to be 
opened, for the legitimate drama, under the nominal 
superintendent care of Mrs. Walter Lacy. 


The British Association met at York on Thursday. 
We have given a Report of the proceedings in Com- 
mittee—but, with few exceptions, it was found impos- 
sible to make careful abstracts of the papers read in 
the different sections in time for this week’s publica- 
tion. 





GREAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, REGENT'’S PARK. 
The TWO PICTURES now exhibiting represent the Interior of the 
Abbey Church of St. Quen, at Rouen; and an Exterior View of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. Both Pictures are painted by 
M. Renoux, and exhibit various novel effects of light and shade,— 
Open from Ten till Five. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The PROTEO- 
SCOPE, an original Optical Instrument, unlimited in its appliances 
to Nature and Art a highly valuable addition to LONGBOTTOM’S 
OPAQUE MICROSCOPE, the PHYSIOSCOPE and the OXY- 
HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE. The PICTORIAL ILLUSTRA- 
TION of the PASSIONS, from COLLINS'S ODE, with Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, is the first subject exhibited by the PROTEO- 
SCOPE, at a Quarter to Five eae in the Afternoon, and at a 
Quarter to Ten in the Evening, Dr. AN’S present Daily Lecture 
ison POISONS and their ANTID OTES. delivered at Half-past Three, 
and on the Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, ata 
Quarter to Nine. Prof. BACHHOFFNER Lectures on the alternate 
Evenings. The Lectures abound in Interesting Experiments. The 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, DIVING BELL and DIVER, 
&c. The Music is composed and conducted by T. Wallis, Mus. Doc. 
—Admission, 1s., Schools Half-Price. 
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Paris Academy of Sciences.—Sept. 16.—A long 
paper was read by M. Chevreul on the injurious 
effect, in a commercial point of view, of the presence 
of lead in certain preparations used in manufactures, 
He states that he was some time since consulted 
as to the cause of a brown tint which made its ap- 
pearance in some white shawls which, in the finishing 
process, had been submitted to the action of steam. 
On examination, he found that the parts thus stained 
were only those which had received a preparation of 
glue, and on analyzing some of the same glue he 
found that it contained oxide of lead, and a small 
quantity of oxide of copper. This glue was prepared 
in the neighbourhood of Lille, and it was ascertained 
that a quantity of white lead had been added to it.— 
M. Arago read several communications relative to 
the new comet, but they add nothing of interest to 
what has already been published.—A letter was also 
read by M. Arago, announcing that on the eastern 
coast of Iceland there is a spot at which the solar 
tide is greater than the lunar one.—M. Beynard 
informed the Academy that the latitude of Konigs- 
berg undergoes a periodical change of 0°3 of a second. 
—The other communications were not of a nature to 
interest the public, being chiefly on chemical com- 
pounds. 

Art-Union.—Allow me to call your attention to 
the two following Regulations of the Art-Union of 
London :— 

No arrangement whatever shall be made, 07 be attempted 
to be made, between a prizeholder and an artist, 07 by any 
parties on their behalf, in the selection of a work of art by 
which the prizeholder may obtain, or attempt to obtain, the 
return of a portion of the amount of the prize, or other 
valuable consideration. Should it be discovered that any 
attempt has been made or any collusion has taken place, for 
the purpose of evading the foregoing laws or any part of them, 
the amount of the prize shall be forfeited, and merge in the 
funds of the Society, and the prizeholder shall have his sub- 
scription returned to him. 

Surely the subscribers have a right todemand of the 
committee, why these regulations were not enforced in 
the late case ; they are worded with legal strictness, 
and are clearly applicable. The self-elect and irre- 
sponsible committee, must be answerable to public 
opinion for this gross neglect of their duty. Thanking 





you (as a subscriber) for what you have already done 
in this disgraceful matter, I am, &c. 
W. TEGETMEIER. 

An untaught Mechanic.—Our readers may remem- 
ber a paragraph, in which we gave them some account 
of a remarkable work of untaught mechanic genius 
—a clock, with a variety of complicated movements, 
made by a poor French peasant, on mere report of 
the wonders of the famous clock of Strasburgh. As 
in too many other instances, this discovery of a hidden 
gift has been but a snare to its possessor. Abandoning 
spade and plough, the peasant Sieurac, took his 
clock—on the materials and labour of whose execu- 
tion he had expended a small patrimony and all his 
earnings—to Paris; and, cheered on by men of 
science and the press, hired a room for its exhibition 
to the public. But the clock was lost amid the 
exhibitions of the capital. In vain did the cock flap 
his wings at the quarters, and the four Evangelists 
strike them on the bell; and vainly did the whole 
body of the twelve Apostles combine to proclaim the 
hour of noon-day :—the time, of which they kept the 
reckoning, passed unprofitably away for the poor 
artist ; and as we learn from the Journal des Débats, 
the clock, itself, without any regard to the sanctity of 
the personages, has been seized, to pay the rent of 
their lodging. 

Lithography.—The Madrid papers announce that 
a discovery has been made in Catalonia, on land 
belonging to the State, of a rich quarry of lithogra- 
phic stones, equal if not superior in quality to those 
of Saxony. The government has granted the work- 
ing of the quarry to a Madrid merchant. 

M. F. Barriére gives, in his usual graphic and 
graceful manner, in the Journal des Débats, the fol- 
lowing picture of the occupations of the weak and 
ill-starred Louis XVI., on the very margin of that 
gulf into which his empire was slipping, from beneath 
his feet. “ Twenty years ago,” says he,“ I fancied my 
fortune made. Such moderate and blameless fortune 
as a man desires, who is smitten with the love of let- 
ters, and longs only for a laborious leisure. I had 
learnt that the royal archives contained many ma- 
nuscripts of Louis XVI., and I obtained permission 
to inspect them. They were inclosed in an iron 
chest, itself connected with historic recollections, that 
encouraged my illusions. In this iron chest had been 
deposited the first hundred millions of assignats 
fabricated,—what treasures, then, did it not contain ? 
First, they drew out a little coffer of red morocco, 
covered with fleur-de-lis, figured in small silver nails ; 
then from the coffer were extracted some twenty 
paper books, written wholly, and very carefully, with 
the king’s hand. And what did these recording 
pages contain ?—Day by day, the recital of the hunts 
which the monarch had attended, particularizing the 
points of attack, the packs engaged, and the number 
and quality of the game destroyed. I read them all 
—ah, fated chest! Behold, my historical treasures 
down, in a moment, like the assignats, to Zero!” 





To CoRRESPONDENTS. —We regret “that Mr. Roach Smith, 
a worthy man we doubt not, and, as we have reason to 
believe, a zealous antiquary, should have been annoyed 
at our naming him as the father of the ‘‘ broken pottery 
displays” at Canterbury (ante, p. 853.) But surely this 
is a little thin-skinned. Mr. Smith was one of the Secre- 
taries of the Association, and as he would have carried 
off a lion's share of the honours, had they been deserved, 
he must be content to take upon himself a lion’s share 
of the laughter. “It was my wish,” he says, ‘that the 
papers should have a local as well as a general interest.” 
Well, thanks then for good wishes—but this is no apology for 
reading papers that had neither a local nor a general inter- 
est. The objects of the ** British Archeological Association,” 
and of the meeting at Canterbury, were clearly set forth in 
the President’s address—** We have met here,” he observed, 
**to investigate, to preserve, and to illustrate our national 
monuments.” Is a vase with hieroglyphical inscriptions 
lately discovered at Venice, a national monument? Did 
they hope to find a national monument in the bowels of 
their Egyptian mummy? Are papers, we ask again, on ‘ The 
Origin of Idolatry,’ on ‘ The Counts of Guisnes and the Earl 
of Oxford,’ on the Shipping in the Thames in the time of 
Henry VIIL, on Lord Cork’s lying Autobiography, on bits of 
broken pottery from this place, a Roman tile from that, and 
on coins of Antonine and Trajan from another, are such 
papers of a/ocal interest ? We heartily wish well to the Asso- 
ciation, and therefore we wish it quickly rid of all quacks, 
If the members resolutely determine to carry out the pro- 
fessed objects of the Association, the Association may do 
great good. If, on the contrary, we are to have an annual 
display of humbug, the sooner it is knocked on the head the 
better. Asto the broken pottery paternity, we are sorry if 
we fixed on the wrong man, and give Mr. Smith leave to 
transfer the honour to any other member, which as y 
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judgment."’— Edinburgh Observer. oun 
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This a established Socie ty To recently received ADDI. 
TIONAL POWERS, by Special Act of P: arliament, and affords 
FACILITIES in effecting INSU RANCES to suit the views of 
every class of insurers. 

PREMIUMS are received yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, or 
upon an increasing or decreasing sc ale. 

Two-thirds of the profits are added septennially to the policies 
of those insured for life; one-third is added to the guarantee 
fund for securing payment of the policies of all insurers. 

hose who are insured to the amount of 500/. and upwards for 
the whole term of life, are admitted to vote at the half-yearly 
general meetings of the proprietors. 
DAVID FOGG 0, Secretary, 


| prt ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFFICE, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
Directors. 

William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Director H.E.1.C., Chairman, 

ohn Faller, Esq. Deputy Chairman 
Henry Bowden. Esq Elliot Mac naghten, Esq. Direc. 
Robert Bruc e Chic Rian Esq. tor H.E.1.¢ 
Edward Lee, Esq. William Prinsep, Esq. 
C,H, La Touche, Es Joshua Walker, Esq. 

Major w illock +S. 
PITAL i. 0002. 


The objects of Life p Hoven may be accomplished at this 
Office on terms as low as is consistent with security. 
Examples of Life Assurance for 1001. 





Age. 30 40 asl xs | 
———— ff ee |e 
Annual | £. s. d. £.5. 4. |£. s. d. | £. s. d. 
emium.-| 2 4 71 3 0 4491/6 


Endowments for future and ities children, “a hensiite 

of all kinds, are granted by this Society 
The usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others, and 
51. per cent. extra on the first aoige 
N CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


GLOBE INSURANCE, 
Pavy Mauvand CornuiLt, Lonpon. 
Edward Goldsmid, Esq. Chairman, 
William Tite, Esq. F.R.S. Desuty Chairman, 
seorge Carr Glyn, Esq. Treasur: 
Henry Alexander, Esq. Sheffield Neav e, Esq. 
Jonathan Birch, Esc Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
John S. Brownrigg, Esq. M.P. Mig Phillimore, Esq. 












Jonathan Chapman, Esq. - H.C. sieve, Esq. 
Thomas Collier, Esq. John Poynder, E 

Boyce Combe, Esq. Robert Saunders 4. 

James Wm. Freshheld, Esq. Emanuel Silva, 

Sir I. L. Goldsmid, Bart. F.R.S. | Sir Walter Geo. ining, Bart. 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. Wm. Thompson, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
John Hodgson, Esq. Edward Vaux, . 

Boyd Miller, Esq. —— G. Windus, Esq. 





Betobtiched 3 ae 
For FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE, and ANNUITIES, and the 
PURC ears of REVERSIONS and L iPiee CONT — 
APITAL, ONE MILLION STERLIN 

The ohebe = up and invested, and entirely Independent of 
the amount of premiums received. 

Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other 
information, may be obtained at the Offices in London, and 0} 
the Company's Agents in the Country. 

Fire Policies due at ae ey 1 be Le on or before the 


lath of October. rder e Bo: 
JOHN’ CH. AKL ‘Rs DENHAM, Secretary. 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE ~ SOCIETY. 


Charles Pole, Esq. Chairman. 
William Burnie, tea. Deputy Chairm E 
Charles Boulton, Esq. H. Francis Shaw Lefevre, Sq. 
Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie. | Hon. Hugh Lindsay. 
James Campbell —_ Esq. Charles Littledale, Esq. 
Harry Chester Henry Littledale, Esq. 


John Coc here, Bsq | George Warde Norman, Esq. 
John Drummond, Esq Brice Pearse, Esq. 

Charles Bell Ford, Ee. Charles Ricbard Pole, Esa. 
William R. Hamilton, Esq. Henry Rich, Esq. P. 
Edward Harman, Esq. Henry Stuart, Esq. M. Fs 
Joseph Hoare, Esq. ‘ — e George ‘Thornton, Fsq. 


Felix Lane ore e Smith Thorsten, Bt 
CHARLES" HENRY LIDDE DALE, Actua: Tic that 
The Managers for this Society beg to inform the Pub ie ns 
a bonus has been declared to the Policy Holders entitled S ‘- 
participate in the profits of Midsummer last, and tha “4 
additions made to the Policies were, ON AN AVERAGE OF T “4 
DIFFERENT AGRS, ONE PER CENT. PER ANNUM On = = 
insured, from the period when the Policy Holders ec: 
entitled to participate in the pretts of the we 
The Premiums required by this Office on My eane Lives 
lower than those of most of the Old Established Offices. ‘ 
Tables of Rates, with the Conditions of Assurance, wt 
had at the Sun Life Office in Threadneedle-street; at the 
Fire Office — Craig’s-court, and at No. 65, We elbeck sree 





he is best able to do without fear of error. 


Cave , London ; also of any of the Agents 
Fire Office. — 
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ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE | COM- 
sed, Acramulned. Premiom Funds dsau0on “Annual “ie- 


000l. 
venue, 87 
the Duke as Sutherland, K.G. President. 
Sir Hie Grace the Alderman, Chairman of the London Board. 
Francis Warden, Esq. (Director H. i 1.C.) Vice-Chairman, 
Joho Webster, M.D. F.RS. 24, Brook-street, Physician. 
THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. — 
Third Septennial investigation of the Com- 
NOT Eee will take place on the 3ist December next. 
Parties joining the promt oo heme in the interim, will participate 
‘o be then declar 
* Se eraetas, containing Tables of Premiums, with the names 
fthe President, V ice-Presidents, Directors, an’ nd Managers, who 
: all responsible partners, may be obtained of Messrs. B. & 
M. Bord, 4, New Bank Buildings; or of the Actuary, 10, Pall 
Mall ody JOHN KING, Actuary. | 


ATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, for Lives, Deferred Sums, and 
Annuities. and for the Use and Improvement of Unemployed 
Capital, Surplus Income, and Savings; upon principles of Strict 
Mutuality, Seedy Progression, and Constituency Supervision. 
No. 4. nye J lace, Strand, London. 
BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 
. men n Blunt, Esq. 
Captain W. Gordon 
[ecieee Fs 
uglas, Esq Sir John mae r 4 
I + -~ mere Newton, Esq.; J. Wood . Esq 
Each having a seat at the Board; also such Branch and Agency 
Directors as shall atten 
Trustees—John Blunt, Esq.; E. Hamilton, M.D. 
Medical Referee—W. P. Lauder, i D. F.R.S. E., 8, Sloanesstreet. 
Standing Counsei—J.- Humphry, Esq., Lincoln's Inn; 
4 Wat Great Win fest treet ; 
s—Mr. J stron. reat Winchester-stree 
ome Mr. R. H. H. Wilson, Gray’s In 
euken nae Puget, Bainbridge '& Co. 
Policies are granted for the Assurance :f Lives, Endowments and 
| Sums, and Annuities; also Shares in the Investment 





t, Esq. M.A 
; a Esq. M.P. 


jock. 
ospectus, Proposal for Life Assurance, and form of Ap- 
og, Prospectus Investment of Money, may be obtained at the 
f the Association. 
one Wanted. as Actuaries or Agents, in the chief market 
towns of England, Scotland, and Ireland, men of character, in- 


fluence, and ability. The Form of Application may be had of 


| Actuary. 
cisteniaan - WILLIAM CLARK, General Actuary. 
HE DISSENTERS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. hustinated Kine 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 3 Vict. c. 20., 62, Kin 
William-street, London Bridge, London ; 21, ‘St. “pavid-street, 
Edinburgh; 6, King-street, Queen-s: pare, Bristol. 
Capital, One Million. 
Bousfield, pimusteet and ——. Pi E 
George Bousfie 4 omas Piper, Esq. 
Thomas ( Challis, Esq. Ald. Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 
Peter Ellis, Esq. ward Smith, Esq. 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq. Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P. 
Richard Hollier, Esq. | John Wilks. oot, 
Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. Edward Wilson 
On the return of the Michaelmas Quarter, the \ be 
leave to remind their Friends and the Public, that in the FIR 
DEPARTMENT they receive risks of all Geoeriptions. ectoues 
Chapels, School-Rooms, Mills, Goods and Sh upping in Dock, 
Farming Stock, &c., at the same rates as other respectable 
ater otlees, and make no charge on Policies transferred from 
other Olfices 
In the LIFE DEPARTMENT they continue to transact all 
business relating to Life Assurances, Annuities, and Family 
Endowments, upon the most liberal terms consistent with sound 
principles oa public security. 
Loans alsoare granted on equitable terms to life assurers on 
life intezests, or satisfactory personal securities. 
Agents and Solicitors, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 
liberal allowances = be ma 
By order oft the Directors 
THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 








REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY, 14, Waterloo-place, London. 
The Chisholm, Chairman. 
William Morley, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Peculiar Advantages offered to Policy-holders in this Institution. 
An extremely low Rate of Premium, without participation in 
the Profits, but with the option, at any time within five years, 
- paying up the difference between the Reduced Rates and the 
uthal Locnrance Rates; and thus becoming Members of the 
Seeley. and entitled to a full participation in the Profits. 

Extract from the Reduced Scale of Rates, for an Assurance of 

100/. for One Year, Seven Years, and the whole Term of Life. 

A ANNU AL PREMIUM 
e.| One Year. |Seven Years. Whole Life. 





2 | £109 £116 £113 
30 1239 133 221 
40 156 17 6 216 4 
x |} 115 9 2 4 111 
60 33 5 317 0 i 683 

feta’ in the Prospectu 


Full particulars are det 
A. INE, Managing - eR 
ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Trusi 
Sir Jas.Duke,Ald. M.P. Chairman. 
Benj. Barnard, Esq. 








Benj. Hawes, Esq. Dep. Chairman. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. 

Peculiar advantages are offered by this Company. hus 

Parties assuring the lives of others may make their policies 
secure, notwithstanding the life assured may go out of the limits 
of Europe, without the necessary permission of the Directors 
having been previously obtained. 

Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on 
policies effected for the whole term of life. 

On policies of five years’ standing, half the amount paid, after 
the first year’s premium, may be borrowed thereon by the 
Assured. 

Advances made to Assurers on real or qetegiees, peroapel 
security, for terms of years, re-payable by instalm 

Attention is particularly requested to the detailed Tponapectaees 
of the Company. which may be obtained at the ce, 18, King 
William-strest, © Hee or by letter, addressed to the Secretary. 

LLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


Scorrisn EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, Incorporated by Royal Charter. Esta- 


blished 18%1. Head Office, 26, St. Andrew’ s-square, Edinburgh ; 
London Office, 61 a, Mesrgato-ctroct. 





Presi 
His Grace the Duke ll Bace a h and Queensberry. 


este ents. 
The Right Hon. Lord Gray. David M. M. Chrichtoun, Esq. 
a A Menzies, of Menzies,| of Rankeilour. 
art 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 

The leading principle of this Mutual Assurance Society is, that 
the whole profits are divisible amongst the policy holders every 
three years. In illustration of the eminent success which 
attended the Society, it may be stated that the additions thee 34 
to policies have been at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum on the 
sum assured and on the vested bonus. 

Thus the holder of a policy for 1,000/. effected on the Ist of 
March, 1822, will, if it become a claim during the present year, 
be entitled to 1,297/.; or, if effected on or before the Ist March, 
1833, to 1.275/., and so on as regards other policies. The Accu- 
mulated Fond \ exceeds 260,000/., and the annual revenue is above 

a. ana whole being ir a course of steady and increasing 
prospe 

No « other Life Assurance Institution whatever can warrant- 
ghiy vy | out greater advantages to parties assuring than this 


do s. 
61 a. Moors WILLIAM COOK, Agent for London. 


loorgate-street. 
ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. Established in 1826 

This Society is supported by an ample ouheesibed capital, and 
by a considerable accumulated premium fun 

Assurances are effected at a low rate of eaten, without 
profits, or at an ——aeeen premium, with participation in the 
profits of the Office 

A Bonus in ready money, at the rate of 15 per cent. on the 














NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 147, Strand, 
(near Somerset House) Leeds ose oe inces-street, Edinburgh. 
is in 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL. ONE MILLION. 


The Right Hon. Joseph Planta. 

The Hon. Lord W , one of the 
Judges of the Court of Session 
in Scotland. 

Mr. Sergeant Merewether. 

George Chilton, Esq., @.C. 

Directors in London. 

W. Burge, Esq., Q.C. Temple J. M‘Mahon, Esq., 

W. Bell, Esq., 30, Bucklers bury. buildings. 

F, an ‘- Coldwell, Esq., 29, Golden-|C. K. Murray, Esq., Notting- 

hill- -square. 

. Sanders, Esq., Lincoln's 


— Dugmore, Esq. 
J. Robertson, ony, +, Sheriff of 
Renfrewshire. 
— Murray, Esq., of Crieff, 


11, Paper- 


w€. Chitton » Esq., 7, Chancery-| G. 
nn. 
3" * Fisher, Esq., 21, Argyle- 4" a Shippard, Esq., Kensing- 
street, Regent-street. 
PJ. ag Esq., Carlton Cham- 


M. D. Tit, Esq., Q.C., 44, Chan- 
i Howell 
owell, Esq., Beaumont Villa, 
Shepherd’s Bus! : 
essra, Hope & ‘Siiphant, W.S., 119, Princes-street, Secretaries to 
the Edinburgh Board. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts & Co. 59, Strand; the Union Bank & 
& Scotland, Parliament - -square. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Murray, s — & Murray, 7, Loh place. 
BUTLER WILLIA 
Resident Actuary =; Ratton. 


Ww. Waterman, Esq., 23, Essex- 
street, Strand. 

A. Way, Esq., 131, Piccadilly. 

C.S. Whitmore, Esq., 12, King’s 
Bench-walk. 





This Association embraces— 
Brery description of risk contingent upon Life ; 
.- Deferred, and Contingent Annuities and Endow- 
A comprehensive and liberal System of Loan, on undoubted 
personal security, or upon the security of any description of 
A ssignable property or income of adequate value ; 
union of the English and Scotch systems of Assurance, by the 
Temoval of all difficulties experienced by parties in England 
+ ge Assurances with Offices peculiarly Scotch, and 
An extensive Legal c 
igamposed ofallelasses with a Direction and Proprietary 
Protect b - 
= ble pontine. apital, relieving the Assured from all pos 
. admission of every Polic Hey. bolder, assured for the whole 
an of life. t to a full periodical participation in Two-thirds 
Ly of Shareholders, Pr and all sary Tables 
Dlicatin rms may be had, and every information obtained on ap- 
jon, Rereenally or by letter, addressed to the Actuary, or 
e sgeate of the Association in the principal towns 


i eer counts 








received (equivalent to a reversionary bonus of about 
30 per cent.) was declared in May, 1842, on all beneficial policies 
on which three annual premiums had been paid in the December 
previous. 

A division of the profits takes place every five years, and the 
holders of beneficial policies can receive their bonuses in ready 
money, or have them epemed | in augmentation of their policies, 
or in reduction of their future premiums. 

Assurers may contract to pay their Premiums either in one 
sum, in a given number of payments, in annual, half-yearly, or 
quarterly payments, or a ascending or descending scale. 

Officers in the Arm d Navy on active service, persons 
afflicted with chronic and rother diseases, and such as are going 
beyond the limits of Europe, are also assured at moderate rates. 

yocpentuses and all necessary information may be obtained 
at the Offi MICHAEL SAWARD), Secretary. 


ARINER®S Lt GEN BRAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. Empowere by A 
of Parliament. for INSURANCES on oN LIVES of MARINERS. 
whether of the Royal or Mercantile Navy, Members of the 
Coast Guard, Fishermen, Pilots, or Boatmen; of Military Men 
and Civilians proceeding to any part of the Globe, and Indivi- 
duals of every Class in woolety. comeoat on shore. 


Admiral Sir Fite ondenanelt < ice-Admiral Sir William Hall 
urham, G.C, Gage, G.C.H. 
Joseph Somes, = 





ors. 
ahe Right Hon. Capt. Lord yi —, Ingestre, R.N. C.B. M.P. 
‘apt. Thomas | gene R.N.| George any ‘sq. 
Pant Baker, E: a Sir George 
Joseph Hisbep. © ‘sq. John W edt ng 
George Lee, Esq. — ak W atts, Esq. 
John Wills, FE: 
Auditors—Donald McRae, tea. RB. Fooks, Esq. 
Pankers—Bank of England, and C ‘ommercial Bank of London. 
Physician—Sir James Eglintor. | Surgeon—Chas. Ilderton Croft, 
Anderson. M.D. M.R.I. Fea. 22, Laurence Pountney- 
11, New Burlington-street lan 
Solicittor—John Hay ward, Esq. 2, Adelaide- place, London-bridge, 
and Dartford, Kent. 


The Policies granted by this Company cover Voyages of every 
description and service in every part of the Globe. The Pre- 
miums for Life Policies with permission to go any and every 
where without forfeiture, are lower than have ever hitherto 
been taken for such general risks. 

Deferred Annuities to Mariners at very moderate premiums. 

The Premiums for all General Assurances are based upon a 
new adjusted Table of Mortality. 

Ten per Cent. of the Profits applied in making provision for 
Destitute and Disabled Mariners. 

N DAWSON, Resident Manager. 

Arthur-street Gest, Lenden-bridge 

The Compan ot ready to receive application for Agencies 
from individuals of respectability, influence. and activity, 7 


ay Kred = pal Sea-ports and Market Towns of t 








LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITIES. 
HE following ove specimens of the low rates of 
mium charge by the AUSTRALASIAN COLONIAL 


re 
4 AND GENERAL Lire ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY COM+ 


ABCs ereseveres | 2 «| 30 | 4 «(| 50 | @ 
Annual Prem..| £1 10 3| £2 0 7| £215 3) £4 1 8/ 6 3 9 


and of these Premiums one-third may remain unpaid in the 
hands of the Assured, at interest te be deducted from the sums 
assured, when they become claim 
Peculiar facilities are afforded for the assurance of the lives 
ef gersons proceeding to or residing in Australasia and the East 
les 
Immediate and Deferred Annuities are granted by the Com- 
pany, on very favourable terms; and it is a peculiar feature in 
its constitution, that Annuitants articipate in the profits. 
rector: 
E. Barnard, Esq. F.R.S. ‘Gideon Col ee Esq. 
Robert Brooks, Esq. Man ~- »s, E 
Henry Buckle, Esq. Rickard Onslow, Esa. 
John Henry Capper, Esq. William Walker, Esq. 
Secretary— Edward Ryley 
For Prospectuses and other partloniaes oeely at the Offices, 
No. 126, Bishopsgate-street, Corner of Cornhill. 


'ATURN'S RING.—This beautiful object may 
i's be distinctly seen with DAVIS'S RECONNOITERING 
TELESCOPE, fitted up with an additional Eye-piece and Stand, 
the price of whole, including postage, 3/. 2s. The Telescope 
without auxiliaries, as usual, 36y., postage included. The in- 
strument measures, when closed, but 34 inches, and to the 
pitery gentleman and tourist is found a valuable companion. 

be had from the maker, J. Davis, Optician, Derb a 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. — Micro- 
scopic investigation being an essential feature in Physio- 
fosic sal study, the research can only be satisfactorily developed 
the aid of Achromatic Lenses, but hitherto their expensive 
pb has precluded such from general use. A Microscope 
can now be supplied, most effectively constructed with jointed 
pillar and tripod stand, rack and slow motion adjustment, two 
sets of achromatic object glasses, two eye-pieces, forming a 
combination of five magnifying powers, varying from 30 to 250 
times linear, or 900 to 62,500 superficial measurement, clearly 
defining the markings of the most difficult test objects, a con- 
densing lens for may A objec ts, plate of diaphragms, six objects 
mounted Re 5 the whole neatly packed in me. 
hogany ¢ Tank = Nps. Manufactured and sold b 
A, ABRAHAM, ‘ort Ic an. ae. %. LORD-STREET, LIVER. 














POOL; and Abrah & Da 13, Cross-street, King-street, 
Manchester. AC HROMAT. ic “OBIEC T GLASSES acanper to 
Microscopes. ublet, a ner, cone and box, I. 13s.: 


Triplet, pics Roget. cone and bi 
ustomary discount 4 tothe Trade. 
Just published, A Coloured Lithographed Micro- 
scopic Drawing of the ‘ ACARUS SCABIEI,’ or Itch Insect, as 
seen through the Achromatic Microscope with a linear power 
of 200. Price Is ; by post, ls. 10d. 
_ 20, Lord- street, Liverpo ol. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S Parent. a rhens candles 

are greatly improved, and do not re 
longer and are cheaper than any ot 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious =: is used 
in the manufacture. yng I 8d. perlb. Sold by G. E, Parish, 
agent for exportation, 57, Upper Thames-street ; by all Grocers 
and Oi!men ; and at the yite By Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
church, Surrey. 








A NEW NIGHT LIGHT. 

LARKE’S PATENT MORTAR LAMPS, 
and PATENT LAMP MORTARS. For elegance, sim- 
plicity, and cleanliness, this Night Light is ery far superior to 
any hitherto submitted to the public. Medica] Gentlemen, 
Invalids, and all persons requiring a night light, is invention 
will prove invaluable, being the best, safest, and most economi- 
cal ever produced ; it will also he serviceable in halls and pas-~ 
sages. It can be carried in perfect safety without extinguishing 
the light, supplying a desideratum which has long been felt. It 
is free from danger, uncertain burning, and the offensive odour 
and smoke arising from rushlights and other night lights, and 
so portable that it will be found a great comfort to Ladies or 
Invalids travelling.—Sold wholesale by PALMER & CO., Sut- 
ton-street, Clerkenwell, and by the Patentee, 55, Albany-street, 
Regent’s Park, London; and retail by all Ironmongers, Oil- 
men, Grocers, &c.,in the United Kingdom. Price of the Lamps 
1s, 9d. each and upwards, and the Mortars 6d. per Box, 12, 10, or 

8 Mortars in each, to burn 6, 8, or 10 hours, 





OWLAND’ S$ ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
FRICE on agen by Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince 

Albert, ne Royal Family, and the several Courts of Euro’ 
A FRAGRANT WHITE POWDER, prepared from Oriental Herbs of 
inestimable virtue, for strengthening, preserving, and cleansing the 
teeth. It eradicates the factitious formation of tartar, and by the 
removal of that extraneous substance lends a salutary growth and 


freshness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the teeth the 


spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the Enamel, sub- 
stituting for discolour and the aspect of impurity, the most pure 
and pearl-like whiteness: while, from its salubrious and disinfecting 
qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the breath, bestowing at 
once cleanliness and the appearance and reality of health. Price 
2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 

CAUTION.—To protect the Public from Fraud, the Hon, Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty's Stamps have authorized the Proprietors’ 
Signature to be engraved on the Government Stamp, thus— 

A. ROW. AED & SON, 20, Harvvow Ganoen, 
h is affixed to each Bo 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOR. ~_ This elegant and 
fragrant Preparation thoroughly eradicates all Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, Tan, Freckics, and other Defects of the Skin. It impartsa 
youthful roseate hue to the Complerion, and renders the Arms, 
Hands, and Neck delicately fair, soft, and smooth. Price 4s. 6d. an 
as. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 

cer TION.—Fach genuine bottle has the words “ ROWLAND’S 
KALYDOR" printed on the wrapper. The Government Stamp, 
as one the ODONTO, is affixed to each bottle. Be sure to ask for 

“ROWLAND’S Articles.” Sold by them and by Chemists and 


* Ali others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS !!! 


HE NEW DISCOVERY for the NERVES, 

by Dr. GRANDISON. Patronized by above 100 of the 
Nobility.—This invaluable Medicine has effected the most won- 
derful cures, and bestowed the hoon of nervous vigour upon 
thousands. Many who have proved it will testify that by per- 
severance, the trembling hand may become steady, the weak 
heart strong, and nervous irritability (so often the precursor of 
insanity) may be arreste It has secured refreshing sleep 
(without containing one particle of any opiate) to those who 
have not enjoyed that blessing for years, and conquered the 
most obstinste indigestion. Itstrengthens the stomach, purifies 
the blood, and restores the spirits, ensuring vigour both of body 
and . row y all Medicine Venders. in boxes, at ls. lid., 
2s. 9d., each, contelenag advice to the Patient, with 
testimonials attached. sk for Dr. ; Grandison’ 's Charity s— 

"ea l yet safe Professor Mollen, 


Perf 














THE ATHENAUM 


NEW WORK OF WILLIAM AND ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY 
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Messrs. Cuambers have long been sensible that, notwithstanding the efforts of the last fifteen years to make our people a READING PEOPLE, there yet remains ihe 
a vast portion of them for whom the press exists nearly in vain. Cheap as literature has been made in some instances, it has not yet been sufficiently cheapened, or tall 
its forms have not been accommodated in all respects to the tastes and necessities of the masses. With a view to supplying the defect as far as possible, Messrs, —_ 
Cuampers have for some time had in preparation a series of small and cheap detached publications—such as, from their matter, may have a claim on the atten- 
tion of the very humblest and least instructed, and, from their price and form, a chance of finding their way into the most remote and neglected nooks of the and 
country. The Journal and other works of the editors will, they hope, continue to suit the wishes of the class to which they are mainly addressed—the intellec. D.C 
tual aristocracy of the middle and working classes: they now seek to give the benefits of the paper-making.and printing machines, vitalised by moral aims, to the tipo 
genuine POPULACE of the land. Mon 
It is intended that the work shall be published periodically. Every Saturday there will be issued a number, consisting of a sheet of large double foolscap = 
(82 pages), price one penny. In most instances, each number will present one distinct subject, forming a separate and independent publication. In other in- E 
stances, a number will be divided into half-sheets, or into one half and two quarter-sheets, each of which portions will in like manner be complete in itself. There MEN 
will more rarely be subjects occupying two numbers. There will thus be embraced in the series— conn 
Tracts of 32 pages at one penny. = 
Tracts of 16 pages at one halfpenny. Thi 
Tracts of 8 pages at one farthing. es 
And when the subject unavoidably extends to two weekly numbers, they will form was 
Tracts of 64 pages at twopence. tained 
The work will likewise be issued in sewed monthly parts, price fivepence ; two of these forming a volume (256 pages), price one shilling, neatly done up in _kin 
boards for the table or library. The annual cost of the work, therefore, will not exceed four shillings in numbers, five shillings in monthly parts, and six shillings 1 
in volumes—a degree of cheapness, the quantity of matter considered, which has no parallel. G 
The type with which this series of publications will be printed is large, clear, and legible ; and the numbers will contain, for the greater part, one or more study 
Woop Eneravines, from drawings by Frank in and other eminent artists, designed either for embellishment or illustration of the text. ete 
- ‘ uh en D 
The matter of the tracts will be a mixture of the useful and entertaining ; the latter, however, predominating. _ Conducted on the same principles which They 
have been found so acceptable in Cuambers’s EpinpurGu Journat, the subjects will consist of Tales, Moral and Humorous, Popular Poetical Pieces of a ai 
moral and elevating character, Favourite Ballads, Historiettes, or Popular Historical Sketches, Biographies of Public and Private Persons, Illustrations of Moral sents 
and Social Economy, Hints on Gardening, Agriculture, Domestic Management, and Sanitary Regulations, Lessons in Science, Accounts of Cities and Countries, th 
Wonders of Nature and Art, Abridged Translations of Interesting and Expensive Foreign Works, &c. Whether the articles be original, and written for the series, 
or republications, the whole will be of that wholesome and attractive kind of reading which is desirable for Parish, School, and Cottage Libraries ; also forthe MALL 
Libraries now forming in all properly conducted Prisons, Hospitals, Asylums, and Factories, and in the Army and Navy. byt 
To the clergy of all denominations, country gentlemen, heads of families, owners of houses of business, and all others generally interested in improving the gee 
minds and general ‘condition of the people, CHaMBERS’s MIscELLANY OF USEFUL AND EntTERTAINING TRACTS is respectfully submitted for distribution and en- FA 
couragement. very facility will be afforded by the publishers and their agents for supplying quantities sorted, or in any other form that may be desired. ENG 
: i ‘ a é : ; bam. 
The first number will appear on SATURDAY the 2nd of NOVEMBER, by which means the first volume will be ready for laying on the table on New- eis 
Year’s-Day 1845. "Fra 
poli, 
SPAN 
ou 
9 MAT 
W. AND R. CHAMBERS’S PUBLICATIONS Rar 
' a 7 Potter, 
= 
5) ’ 3KO 
CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL, | CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. ff fr 
New Series, just commenced, in Royal Svo. size. This Work is issued in Small Volumes for use in Schools, and for Private Instruction. foot 
— 2 . 7 — _ = PHIL 
> 7 UPWARDS OF THIRTY TREATISES HAVE NOW BEEN ISSUED. 
PRICE THREE-HALFPENCE. The Books are written according to the most advanced views of Education, and issued at ANC 
This Work, which possesses the Largest Circulation of any Literary Periodical in Great a very Cheap Price. JURIS 
Britain, consists of ——_—____—_ me 
+ of the 
MORAL AND FAMILIAR ESSAYS, POPULAR INFORMATION ON VARIOUS DEPART- ? nN? NN. With ther 
MENTS OF SCIENCE, NOTICES OF INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, AND NEW CHAMBERS S PEOPLE S EDITION 8 4 carte 
BOOKS, TOURS AT HOME AND ABROAD, TALES, BLOGRAPHIC A Series of exceedingly Cheap Books, Original and Selected, designed for Parish and Schoot The regi 
" “HE omer ne at ane Libraries, and the Houses of the Less Opulent Classes. and othe 
SKETCHES, POETRY, ANECDOTES, ETC. ea ‘ner ceesciien abiaiall 
WORKS ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED AT A GUINEA ARE ISSUED IN THIS SERIES FOR Vlaber 
The whole designed for the Entertainment and Instruction of all Classes. A SHILLING! the Seas 
counci 
Copies of the former Series of the JournaL, Twelve Volumes 4to. price 5/. 8s. in Extra Any Volume can be purchased separately. lege of ty 
— also — ev to complete sets, remain on Sale, and may be had from the saimtibaibcasidditaiinie pl ye 
*ublishers or their Agents. ~ oral hi 
b] A ship, ten 
CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH F sits 
Uary, 1847 
Y Qs T 7 4 e con) ; 
CHAMBERS’S INFORMATION FOR THE LITERATURE; a 
PEOPLE A Critical and Biographical History of English Writers oflice of t 
N 1 : : : P - ‘ IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF LITERATURE, 
Now Completed in 100 Numbers, at Three-halfpence each, or in 2 Volumes bound, at 16s. ILLUSTRATED BY SPECIMENS OF THEIR WRITINGS. reer 
ee SORES A VER BORE: OF LERIUE SAP TORTEAR RE LREN, The Work is issued in Weekly Numbers, consisting of a Single Sheet in Royal 8vo. double of Octobe 
History, Science, Arts, Geography, Literature, &c. columns, and costing Three-halfpence ; and in Monthiy Parts at Seyenpence- CHc 














THE ABOVE WORKS ARE PUBLISHED BY 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, 339, High-street, Edinburgh, and 98, Miller-street, Glasgow ; 

Also by W. S. ORR & Co. Amen-corner, London; and sold by all Booksellers. 

emg Scatinaiats Pe sas and publishé! 


4, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county ; 
et aforesaid i and sold by all Booksellers and Newavenders,—Agents; foy SCOTLAND, Mes 
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